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Xo  the  women  who  help  shape 
the  food-buying  habits  in  America 

.  .  . THIS  BOOK 
sells  the  value  of  CANNED  FOODS 


#  Who  are  they? 

The  Home  Economists  .  .  .  the  lecturers  .  . .  the 
dieticians  .  .  .  the  classroom  workers  .  .  .  voices 
on  the  radio . . .  the  editors  of  theWomen’s  Pages. 
And  they  influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  food¬ 
buying  habits  of  every  housewife  in  America. 

This,  our  newest  publication,  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  complete,  authoritative  and  informa¬ 
tive  books  on  canned  foods  ever  published  for 
these  women. 

Tlieir  use  of  it  spreads  the  facts  about  your 
products  to  every  home  in  the  country. 

Now  being  distributed  —  if  you  care  to  have  a 
copy,  write  the  Home  Economics  Department  of 
the  American  Can  Company,  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Accepted  by  the  ^ 
Committeeon  Foods 
of  the  American 
Medical  Association 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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miixf/inxiJLif.  nXJ^JlAnJ^AArL 
WITH  GREAT  MEN  OF  HISTORY 

Napoleon  returned  from  Moscow  —  defeated  by  Nature.  His 
armies  starved  and  died  on  the  road  — illness  and  cold  took 
their  toll.  It  was  Napoleon  who  first  dreamed  of  winning 
victories  by  preserving  foods  .  .  .  fresh  and  wholesome  .  .  .  with 
which  to  feed  his  men.  Had  canned  food  been  available  Napoleon 
might  have  conquered  the  world. 

Today,  canned  foods  are  for  the  peace  time  enjoyment  of  all  peo¬ 
ple.  Heekin  maintains  a  special  Food  Research  Department  that 
enables  you  to  have  the  benefit  of  expert  scientific  advice.  No 
cannery  is  too  large  nor  too  small  to  receive  our  personal  attention. 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SLITTER 

by 

CAMERON 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  ‘‘Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 


A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

2>40  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


CONflNENTAL  CaN  COMPANY 


A  COLORFUL  PRESENTATION 

OF  CONrtMFNTAL'S 

Ccuvpuu/ 

If  you  would  like  to  get  a  clear-cut  picture  of  Good  Housekeeping  and  Time  magazines.  It 
the  sales-building  job  that  Continental  is  do-  explains  the  strategy  of  the  "Health  and  Fresh¬ 
ing  for  the  Canning  Industry,  just  send  for  ness"  Canned  Foods  appeal,  and  suggests  ways 
your  copy  of  this  attractive  brochure.  in  which  canners  and  distributors  can  gain 

It  contains  full  color  reproductions  of  Con-  added  benefits  from  this  national  promotion, 
tinental's  Canned  Food  advertisements  which  Your  name  and  address  will  bring  a  copy 

are  appearing  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  without  delay. 


June  15, 1936 
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EDITORIALS 


yOUR  PLATFORM — You  hear  enough  and  plenty 
about  politics.  Now  that  this  Republican  conven¬ 
tion  has  completed  its  task,  the  Democratic  con¬ 
vention  will  open  and  the  country  will  have  another  in¬ 
fliction  of  ballyhoo.  And  when  the  standard  bearers 
are  announced  the  ballyhoo  will  become  even  worse  as 
the  summer  moves  on.  Let  them  rave,  but  you  keep 
your  eye  on  your  number,  and  see  that  you  make  1936 
the  best  year  you  have  ever  had.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  is  in  the  cards  for  you.  'But  you 
must  make  it  yourself ;  don’t  expect  some  one  else  to  do 
it  for  you. 

That  magnificent  demand,  developed  largely  last 
year,  is  still  with  you,  and  if  you  nurse  it  properly  it 
can  be  made  to  grow  even  larger.  Do  you  still  doubt 
the  existence  of  that  heavy  demand?  You  doubted  the 
packs  last  year  over  the  year  previous — one  of  the 
greatest  outputs  of  canned  foods  on  record — and  the 
packs  have  been  largely  consumed,  leaving  at  most  only 
trifling  carryovers.  But,  you  will  say,  we  made  no 
money  on  them.  That  is  because  you  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  the  public  was  going  in  droves  to  the 
stores  and  eating  up  the  goods  in  huge  quantities ;  you 
did  not  know  that  demand  was  greater  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  What  else  was  it  that  took  up  those  increased 
packs,  unless  it  was  demand?  Of  course  it  was,  and 
nothing  else.  Did  you  help  develop  this  demand  by 
your  aggressive  sales  policies?  Are  your  brokers  or 
the  distributors  to  be  credited  with  such  aggressive 
policies,  such  trade-building  efforts  as  led  the  con¬ 
sumers  into  the  stores,  and  induced  them  to  buy  canned 
foods?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  as  you  well  know.  But  you  did 
help  to  make  that  demand  continuous,  helped  make  it 
grow  by  giving  them  worth  while  products,  the  kind 
that  create  a  want-more  feeling,  and  that  was  good 
work,  and  you  see  the  results  of  what  we  have  preached 
so  hard  and  so  long ;  give  the  public  a  pleasing  can  of 
food,  and,  like  Pharoah’s  locusts,  they  will  keep  coming 
back  and  carrying  away  another,  and  yet  another  can ; 
and  what  is  equally  as  important,  will  bring  their 
friends  with  them  to  share  in  the  good  things.  Don’t 
ever  forget  that  lesson;  and  do  not  ever  tamper  with 
the  public  in  its  expectations.  Give  them  a  good  can  of 
food  and  they  ivill  take  all  you  can  produce.  Some  of 
you  oldsters  can  remember  when  we  first  said  that. 

What  caused  this  sudden  rush  of  demand  ?  The  well 
planned,  and  consistently  carried  out  canned  foods  ad¬ 


vertising  campaign,  over  the  years,  of  the  great  Can 
Companies.  That  and  nothing  else.  The  industry,  as 
a  whole,  has  never  done  anything  to  promote  popular 
consumption,  but  on  the  contrary,  through  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  shoddy  goods,  has  done  all  it  could  to  kill  popu¬ 
lar  demand.  The  Can  Companies,  on  the  other  hand, 
quietly  but  at  tremendous  expense,  set  out  to  teach  the 
public  that  canned  foods  are  good  foods,  “freshness  and 
health  sealed  in  cans,”  and  through  it  all  that  they  are 
the  most  economical  of  foods.  That  economy  claim 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  doubting-Thomases,  and  that 
was  all  that  was  needed,  especially  in  these  times  of 
depression  and  of  the  careful  watching  of  every  penny 
spent.  These  neophites  bought  their  first  cans  in  fear 
and  dread,  but  they  wanted  to  disprove  this  claim  of 
economy.  Fortunately  they  must  have  gotten  pleasing 
cans  of  food,  and  then  they  noticed  that  there  was  no 
trimming,  no  waste,  no  cooking  down — but  all  food. 
They  matched  that  with  their  usual  practice  of  buying 
the  so-called  fresh  vegetables  with  the  peeling  and 
waste,  and  they  become  converted ;  and  as  with  all  en¬ 
thusiasts  they  rushed  to  tell  their  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  the  demand  was  on.  In  addition  to  the  fact 
that  canned  food  is  the  safest,  the  freshest  and  the  best 
food  obtainable  in  any  market,  it  is  also  the  cheapest — 
based  upon  the  food  portions  served  at  table.  Cheap¬ 
ness,  with  palatability  and  the  full  nourishment  due  to 
the  preservation  of  the  vitamins,  made  them  confirmed 
users  of  canned  foods,  and  so  they  eat  up  your  over¬ 
packs.  And  they  will  continue  to  eat  as  many  as  you 
produce  of  a  worth-while  kind. 

Now,  for  the  Love  of  Mike,  don’t  trot  out  that  hack- 
nied  old  excuse  for  some  junk  you  have  allowed  to  go 
through,  that  it  is  cheap  food  at  the  price  charged.  Be 
honest  with  your  consumers,  as  you  would  wish  your 
dealer  to  be  honest  with  you,  and  if  you  have  decided 
to  pack  some  vegetables  or  fruits  too  old  to  class  with 
the  good,  label  them  “for  soups,”  or  “for  stewing.” 
Label  them  so  distinctly  that  no  retailer,  no  matter  how 
unprincipled,  can  possibly  pass  them  off  for  anything 
but  what  they  are.  There  is  room  for  this  class  of 
goods ;  people  want  stewing  vegetables,  stewing  fruits, 
etc.  They  cannot  use  all  fancy  goods,  but  as  old  Dr. 
Wiley  used  to  tell  you,  be  honest  with  them,  and  tell 
them  just  what  is  in  the  can.  You  will  profit  by  your 
honesty  in  having  a  market  for  the  poor  goods  (but 
never  for  a  slack,  water  filled  can)  and  you  will  keep 
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these  poorer  goods  from  coming  into  competition  with 
your  better  grades.  Consumers  are  forced  to  take  your 
goods  on  faith ;  to  cheat  them  under  such  a  condition  is 
reprehensible  in  the  extreme,  similar  to  cheating  a 
blind  man.  Blast  the  man  who  comes  to  you  to  buy 
something  cheaper,  unless  you  have  your  labels  pre¬ 
pared  to  protct  the  consumers,  and  yourself. 

Let’s  make  a  suggestion  here:  when  you  are  ap¬ 
proached,  by  a  buyer  or  by  your  broker,  for  some  cheap 
goods  to  sell  at  a  price,  insist  upon  the  name  of  the 
buyer,  or  refuse  to  consider  the  offer.  Then  when  you 
have  the  name,  send  it  to  the  secretary  of  your  associa¬ 
tion,  and  so  help  form  a  list  of  these  cheap  buyers.  If 
the  industry  would  adopt  that  plan  it  would  save  itself 
better  than  an  average  of  5  cents  per  dozen  on  all  goods 
sold.  Think  about  that  for  a  moment. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  one  greatest  needed  step  in 
the  protection  of  canners  and  of  their  market,  the 
Name  On  The  Label.  If  you  could  but  faintly  realize 
what  this  could  mean  to  you,  and  to  every  canner  in  the 
business,  everyone  of  you  would  wire  Senator  Copeland 
demanding  that  clause  in  the  new  Pure  Food  bill  now 
before  Congress.  That  would  be  the  salvation  of  the 
entire  canned  foods  industry,  and  do  more  to  protect 
the  consuming  public  against  fraud  and  deceit  than 
anything  that  has  been  done,  by  National  or  State  Gov¬ 
ernments,  to  date.  You  will  realize  this  some  day,  but 
why  not  now?  This  is  not  a  new  idea  with  us.  We  saw 
vividly  the  need  of  this  years  ago,  as  a  Pure  Food  In¬ 
spector,  and  we  have  studied  the  possible  effects  ever 
since,  and  the  more  we  have  studied,  the  more  we  are 
convinced  that  it  is  the  key-stone  of  all  food  legislation. 
The  only  one  who  does  not  want  it  is  the  crook  at  heart 
who  wants  to  be  left  free  to  fool  anyone  he  can  reach. 
You  do  not  want  to  be  classed  with  that  kind.  You 
may  be  able  to  influence  that  clause  in  the  new  law,  if 
you  act  promptly,  and  wire  the  Senator  as  we  suggest. 

In  the  meantime,  realize  and  be  grateful  to  the  great 
Can  Companies  who  have  assured  your  market  to  you 
for  all  time — if  you  will  but  take  care  of  it.  Don’t  muff 
this  glorious  opportunity:  Pack  the  goods  carefully 
this  season,  and  in  all  seasons  to  come;  give  the  con¬ 
sumers  what  they  want,  and  the  market  will  take  care 
of  you — and  at  a  profit.  That’s  your  best  platform. 

And  just  one  mercenary  tip :  1936’s  packs  are  almost 
certain  to  be  25  per  cent  less  than  were  the  1935 ;  that 
excessive  demand  will  be  in  full  force.  Put  up  your 
prices  at  least  10  cents  per  dozen,  right  now,  on  spots 
and  futures.  They  are  worth  it,  and  next  Fall  you  will 
see  such  prices,  or  higher.  How  else  can  you  cash  on 
this  exceptional  opportunity?  Not  if  you  sell  out  at 
present  future  prices.  A  word  to  the  wise  should  be 
sufficient. 
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IN  MEMORIAM  THADDEUS  G.  SEARLE 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
/A  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association, 
/  \  the  following  tribute  was  paid  to  the  late  Thad 

Searle : 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  record  the  untimely  termination,  on  May  18,  1936, 
of  the  brilliant  career  of  Thaddeus  G.  Searle,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Elected  a  member  of  this  Board  on  June  27,  1932,  he 
maintained  a  most  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  and  during  our  last  annual  meeting  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  unanimous  vote  of  our  membership  for  the 
office  of  Vice-President. 

In  his  death,  not  only  his  Association  and  all  its 
members,  but  the  entire  Canning  Industry  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  individuals  whose  business  lives  were  closely 
linked  with  his,  have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss.  The 
closing  of  a  life  so  conspicuous  for  its  distinctive 
achievements  has  taken  from  us  a  devoted  friend,  an 
able  counsellor,  a  conscientious  worker,  a  man  whose 
personality  and  ability  were  inspirational  to  all  who 
came  into  contact  with  him.  His  memory  will  be  cher¬ 
ished  with  increasing  gratitude  by  his  associates  and 
friends  throughout  the  march  of  the  years. 

It  is  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  tribute  of  esteem  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Searle  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  this  Board,  and 

It  is  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be  engrossed, 
signed  by  our  President  and  Secretary,  and  presented 
to  his  family,  to  whom  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sym¬ 
pathy  in  their  great  bereavement. 

June  4,  1936. 

NEAL  S.  SELLS,  President. 

S.  G.  GORSLINE,  Secretarij. 
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Control  of  Spoilage 
of  Pumpkin  and 


in  Canning 
Squash 


by  E,  J,  Cameron 

Research  Laboratory,  National  Canners  Association,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  before  the  Pumpkin  and  Squash  Section  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  in  convention  at  Chicago,  Wednesday 
Morning,  January  22,  1936. 


E.  J.  CAMERON 


IN  1933  a  start  was  made  in  the  study  of  factors  that 
may  lead  to  contamination  of  pumpkin  during 
preparation  for  canning.  This  was  followed  in  1934 
with  a  more  general  study  and,  for  the  past  season,  it 
was  planned  to  further  extend  the  investigation.  Due 
to  the  vagaries  of  the  season,  however,  we  were  unable 
to  make  the  anticipated  progress.  The  general  prob¬ 
lem  is  of  such  importance,  however,  that  it  is  planned 
next  season  to  cover  the  field  originally  outlined  for 
1935,  and  we  hope  for  a  more  favorable  growing 
season. 

In  a  paper  given  at  the  eighth  annual  conference  of 
Indiana  canners  and  field  men  in  February,  1935,  I 
presented  a  general  discussion  of  problems  of  contami¬ 
nation  encountered  in  the  canning  of  pumpkin.  The 
outstanding  considerations  of  the  problem  as  we  saw 
them  were  set  forth  in  that  paper  but,  due  to  time  limi¬ 
tations,  I  was  not  able  to  give  the  various  aspects  of 
the  problem  the  attention  they  deserved.  I  shall  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  more  adequate  treatment  in  this  paper 
and  such  repetition  as  may  be  noticed  is  deliberately 
made  as  a  matter  of  desirable  emphasis. 

First  let  us  consider  this  product  from  the  standpoint 
of  causes  of  spoilage.  In  this  connection,  canned  foods 
may  be  classified  from  the  standpoint  of  acidity.  We 
have  more  or  less  arbitrarily  decided  upon  three 
groups,  which  are  not  completely  exclusive  but  which 
serve  our  purpose  very  well.  First,  we  have  the  so- 
called  “non-acid”  products  such  as  peas  and  corn.  This 
is  not  a  strictly  accurate  designation  because  they  are 
slightly  acid,  but  for  all  that  the  terminology  serves 
its  purpose.  Next  we  have  the  so-called  “semi-acid” 
products  such  as  spinach,  asparagus,  string  beans, 
pumpkin,  and  the  like.  Finally,  we  have  the  acid 
group,  of  which  the  fruits  are  notable  examples. 

The  spoilage  picture  varies  in  the  three  groups.  In 
the  non-acid  group  we  have  spoilage  by  the  most  re¬ 
sistant  bacterial  types  known.  In  the  semi-acid  group, 
which  includes  pumpkin,  we  have  the  same  general 
types  of  bacteria  causing  spoilage  but,  for  some  reason 


or  other,  they  are  resistant  to  spoilage  by  the  organ¬ 
isms  of  highest  heat  resistance.  In  the  acid  group, 
spores  are  uncommonly  causes  of  spoilage  and  this  of 
course  is  the  reason  that  it  is  possible  to  use  boiling 
water  processes. 

It  is  pumpkin  as  the  processed  product  which  is 
placed  in  the  “semi-acid”  category.  Before  processing 
— that  is,  during  the  preparation  of  the  product  for 
canning — ^the  acidity  is  much  lower,  and  if  it  were 
maintained  during  the  entire  process  pumpkin  would 
be  in  the  class  with  peas  and  corn.  This  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  matter  with  reference  to  types  of  bacteria  which 
are  found  in  pumpkin  because,  during  the  initial  stages 
of  preparation,  the  condition  of  acidity  is  favorable  to 
growth  by  various  bacteria,  many  of  which,  including 
the  most  resistant  flat  sour  spores,  cannot  grow  in  the 
finished  product  even  if  they  survive  the  process. 

The  fact  that  pumpkin  contains  ample  nutrient  to 
support  bacterial  growth,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
acidity  is  favorable  and  growth  temperatures  are  al¬ 
most  certain  to  be  favorable  for  various  types  of  organ¬ 
isms,  makes  it  imperative  that  in  the  preparation  this 
product  be  handled  with  all  possible  dispatch  and  that 
the  equipment  be  such  as  will  permit  proper  cleaning. 
Unfortunately,  these  requirements  are  not  always  met 
and  there  has  been  some  spoilage  difficulty  as  a  result. 

In  the  Indiana  paper  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  it  was  pointed  out  that  to  increase  the  complexity 
of  the  canning  operation  is  to  invite  danger  of  spoilage 
unles  it  is  certain  that  the  new  equipment  which  comes 
into  the  system  can  be  cleaned  in  every  detail.  Some¬ 
times  there  are  unsuspected  “pockets”  which  may  re¬ 
main  unsuspected  until  spoilage  occurs.  That  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  trace  them  by  means  of  bacterio¬ 
logical  tests.  It  goes  without  saying  that  new  ma¬ 
chinery  should  be  designed  with  a  view  not  only  to 
effecting  the  production  improvement  it  is  intended  to 
convey  but  also,  if  anything,  to  reduce  spoilage  hazard. 

There  has  been  very  little  in  the  way  of  standard¬ 
ized  practice  in  the  canning  of  pumpkin  and  this  fact 
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is  quite  apparent  to  one  who  has  visited  only  a  few 
canneries.  A  great  deal  of  makeshift  equipment  is 
used  and  identical  lines  of  equipment  are  seldom  ob¬ 
served.  The  first  equipment  in  which  spoilage  bacteria 
may  be  harbored  is  the  wilter,  of  which  there  are  vari¬ 
ous  types.  There  are  wooden  box  wilters,  which  con¬ 
stitute,  in  my  opinion,  as  serious  a  spoilage  hazard  as 
exists  anywhere  in  the  canning  industry.  They  cannot 
be  cleaned  and,  after  being  emptied  at  night,  they  re¬ 
main  hot  for  a  period  of  hours,  thus  providing  desir¬ 
able  incubation  temperatures  for  thermophilic  organ¬ 
isms.  It  frequently  occurs  that  these  wilters  are  used 
continuously  over  the  24-hour  period.  During  this 
time,  operation  is  intermittent  and  there  is  opportunity 
for  thermophilic  growth  during  the  time  the  box  is  not 
in  use.  We  have  seldom  failed  to  find  high  contamina¬ 
tion  in  equipment  of  this  kind.  Flat  sour  bacteria  pre¬ 
dominate,  but  we  have  frequently  found  the  thermo¬ 
philic  anaerobes,  which  are  even  more  important  than 
the  fiat  sour  organisms  because  they  are  not  at  all 
affected  by  the  relatively  high  acidity  of  the  processed 
pumpkin. 

Horizontal  metal  box  wilters  are  frequently  used. 
Here  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  pump¬ 
kin  comes  in  contact  only  with  metal  which  may  be 
clean,  the  conveyor  on  which  the  pumpkin  rides  and  the 
interior  of  the  box  generally  are  inaccessible  to  clean¬ 
ing.  The  equipment  is  large  and  heavy  and  holds  its 
temperature  for  a  long  time  after  canning  operations 
have  ceased.  Thus  we  have  very  frequently  found  high 
contamination  in  debris  taken  from  one  part  of  the 
wilter  or  another  at  the  end  of  an  overnight  shutdown. 
Where  this  particular  implement  is  concerned,  continu¬ 
ous  24-hour  operation  is  to  be  preferred  because,  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  the  wilter  is  in  use,  the  temperature  is  too 
high  to  permit  development  of  any  spoilage  bacteria. 

Following  the  wilter,  the  problem  of  what  constitutes 
the  correct  type  of  press  presents  itself.  Two  types  are 
in  common  use.  The  first  is  the  so-called  inclined  press 
and  its  various  modifications.  This  press  is  equipped 
with  a  hopper  into  which  the  wilted  pumpkin  drops, 
and  from  there  it  is  carried  between  two  belts  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  which  decreases  toward  the  outlet  end. 
The  pressure  that  is  thus  exerted  squeezes  the  juice 
from  the  pumpkin. 

In  the  second  type  of  press,  the  wilted  pumpkin  is 
“wormed”  through  a  tapering  screen.  We  have  never 
failed  to  find  thermophilic  bacteria  in  juice  from  the 
continuous  inclined  presses.  The  machine  is  usually 
seeded  with  organisms  coming  from  the  wilter,  but 
there  is  a  substantial  increase  in  the  press  itself.  There 
is  a  wide  range  of  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the 
press.  The  pumpkin  coming  from  the  steamer  or 
wilter  and  going  between  the  belts  may  be  at  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  190°F  to  200°F,  and  at  this  temperature  the 
organisms  will  not  grow.  Other  parts  of  the  press, 
however,  and  particularly  parts  of  the  wooden  struc¬ 
ture,  are  at  a  temperature  of  160°F  or  less,  and  this 
serves  to  support  the  growth  of  thermophilic  bacteria. 
The  cloth  belt  or  “apron”  which  constitutes  the  lower 
belt  inevitably  becomes  badly  contaminated  with  ther- 
mophiles  within  a  short  time.  Fortunately,  most  of  the 
organisms  appear  to  be  excluded  with  the  juice. 


The  spoilage  hazard  is  apparently  very  much  less 
when  the  conical  type  of  press  is  used.  They  are  easily 
cleaned  and  at  operating  temperature  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  growth.  After  cleaning  at  night,  they  are  or 
should  be  free  from  all  pumpkin  particles  and  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  too  low  to  support  thermophilic  growth. 

Pumps  used  in  the  line  are  potential  sources  of  con¬ 
tamination,  although  we  have  not  been  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  any  appreciable  increase  in  contamination  when 
pumpkin  passes  through  the  pump.  At  the  end  of  a 
run,  however,  this  equipment  should  be  thoroughly 
fiushed  after  removing  the  head,  and  this  applies  also 
to  pipe  lines  connected  with  the  pump.  We  further 
believe  that  even  more  extreme  treatment  is  warranted 
and  suggest  that  the  complete  line  from  the  finisher 
through  the  pump  and  to  the  filler  be  blocked  off  at  the 
extremes  and  each  night  sterilized  with  steam  under 
pressure. 

It  should  be  attempted  to  shorten  the  line  between 
the  wilter  and  filler  as  much  as  possible.  Pipe  “dead 
ends”  should  be  avoided.  During  the  past  season,  a 
study  was  made  of  one  system  which  was  unduly  com¬ 
plicated  with  pipe  lines  and  the  result  was  apparent 
through  high  bacterial  counts  and  actual  spoilage. 

We  have  as  yet  observed  no  system  which  may  be 
regarded  as  ideal  in  every  respect.  So  far  as  the  con¬ 
tamination  problem  goes,  however,  we  believe  that  the 
best  principle  involves  the  wilting  in  a  tower  of  hard¬ 
surfaced  construction,  followed  by  pressing  through 
some  type  of  conical  screen  such  as  has  been  referred 
to  above.  The  wilting  tower  may  be  constructed  of 
metal  or  may  be  of  the  box  type  lined  with  metal.  The 
important  thing  is  that  contact  between  the  pumpkin 
and  a  porous  substance  such  as  wood  should  be  avoided. 

We  have  made  only  a  few  tests  on  pumpkin  from 
equipment  of  this  nature  and  these  tests  haven’t  been 
favorable,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  under  some  circum¬ 
stances  contamination  would  be  found.  We  hope  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  season  to  increase  our  acquaintance  with 
this  system,  and  as  a  result  we  should  be  better  in¬ 
formed  another  year.  For  the  time  being,  at  least,  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  this  present  approval  of  the 
metal  tower-screw  press  system  is  based  upon  its  ap¬ 
parent  freedom  from  spoilage  bacteria.  There  may  or 
may  not  be  some  disadvantage  to  it  if  it  is  considered 
from  some  other  angle. 

Some  canners  have  adopted  the  practice  of  concen¬ 
trating  the  juice  from  the  press  and  adding  the  con¬ 
centrate  to  the  pumpkin  either  before  or  following  the 
finisher.  Other  canners  have  indicated  the  desire  to 
adopt  this  practice  and  have  asked  our  opinion  regard¬ 
ing  it.  We  feel  that  this  practice  is  safe  only  when 
there  is  some  kind  of  bacteriological  control  which  will 
show  whether  or  not  the  concentrate  is  highly  con¬ 
taminated.  We  have  found  that  where  the  pumpkin  is 
contaminated,  most  of  the  contamination  is  expressed 
with  the  juice.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  obvious 
that  when  the  juice  is  concentrated,  the  contamination 
is  concentrated  along  with  it  and,  by  adding  the  con¬ 
centrate  to  the  pumpkin,  one  in  effect  is  inoculating  the 
product  with  spoilage  bacteria. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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YOUR 

ANTICIPATED 

EARNINGS 

for 

1936 

INCREASED 

PROPERTY 

VALUES 

Buildings, 

Machinery, 

Stock 

INSURE 

:  BOTH 

AGAINST 

POSSIBLE 

LOSS  BY  FIRE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc. 

CHICAGO 

ILLINOIS 

29  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

This  Year  Use — 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Grown  from  the  Distinguished 

STOKES  MASTER  MARGLOBE 


Many  of  the  high  yielding  acreages  of  the  past 
season  were  the  product  of  these  plants.  They 
carry  an  authentic  record  for  heavy  yields  of 
high  quality  fruit.  Without  this  combination 
you  had  better  not  grow  tomatoes.  These  are 
not  times  to  risk  poor  crops  by  the  use  of  plants 
of  doubtful  origin.  These  plants  cost  no  more 
than  ordinary  strains.  We  shall  be  glad  to  help 
you  locate  them  among  the  Georgia  growers. 
On  account  of  prevailing  conditions  we  advise 
early  reservations. 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  INC. 

Tomato  Seed  Breeders  and  Growers 

Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


JUDGE 
SYRUPER 
and  FILLER 


Fills  soup,  puree,  juice,  hot  sauce,  oil,  beer 
etc.,  at  high  speed,  without  spill  and  every 
can  of  uniform  fill. 

No.  10—40  cans  per  minute 
No.  — 1 30  cans  per  minute 
No.  1  Tall — 1  50  cans  per  minute 
Picnic  &  8  oz. — 200  cans  per  minute 

No  Mashed  Cans 

Tell  us  what  you  want  to  fill 
and  we  will  give  full  data. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


G.  STEWART  HENDERSON,  formerly  for  many  years 
traffic  manager  of  the  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Ex¬ 
change  and  the  Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
recently  joined  the  staff  of  the  Baltimore  Association 
of  Commerce  as  Assistant  Director  of  its  Traffic  and 
Transportation  Bureau.  As  the  Baltimore  Canned 
Foods  Exchange,  as  well  as  many  of  its  members,  are 
members  of  the  Association  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son’s  knowledge  and  experience  in  canned  foods  rates 
will  be  at  their  disposal. 

STANLEY  POWELL  of  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  who  returned  to  the  San  Francisco  headquarters 
of  the  firm  recently  from  a  four  months’  trip  to  Europe, 
states  that  the  business  done  there  this  year  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  last  year  to  a  corresponding  date. 
England  seems  in  good  shape,  with  no  talk  of  depres¬ 
sion  heard  there,  and  the  Scandanavian  countries  are 
likewise  quite  prosperous.  Two  years  ago,  and  even 
last  year,  regulations  were  being  made  by  many  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  restricting  or  hampering  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  canned  products.  Virtually  nothing  along  this 
line  has  appeared  of  late.  Mr.  Powell  feels  optimistic 
over  the  outlook  for  a  fair  movement  of  canned 
products  in  Europe  but  suggests  that  conditions  can 
change  so  quickly  that  predictions  are  little  better  than 
guess  work. 

ANOTHER  TOMATO  PRODUCTS  Technicians  School  for 
Indiana  canners,  similar  to  the  one  held  last  year,  will 
be  conducted  by  Dr.  B.  J.  Howard  and  Mr.  Wildman 
at  Purdue  University  during  the  week  of  July  13th, 
1936.  Canners  are  urged  to  make  plans  to  have  their 
chemists  attend  this  school. 


FAIRMONT  CANNING  COMPANY,  Fairmont,  Minnesota, 
have  completed  arrangements  with  Fairmont  City 
officials  for  the  standing  of  half  the  expense  for  the 
installation  of  a  sewer  to  care  for  the  cannery  waste 
disposal.  The  work  will  not  be  undertaken  until  fall. 

BATES  CANNING  COMPANY,  Hartville,  Ohio,  are  erect¬ 
ing  a  new  building  to  be  used  for  the  canning  of 
tomatoes  and  tomato  juice.  Asparagus  will  also  be 
packed  on  a  limited  scale  from  the  company’s  own 
acreage. 

THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  Canning  plant  of  the  San 
Martin  Canning  Company,  San  Martin,  California,  has 
been  taken  Qver  by  the  Delta  Company,  Ltd.,  which 
will  resume  operations. 

PELLSTON,  MICH.,  is  to  have  a  new  Government 
financed  cannery,  according  to  reports  received. 

AT  THE  OPENING  SESSION  of  the  United  States  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Convention  held  at  the  Netherland-Plaza 
Hotel  in  Cincinnati,  recently,  Mr.  W.  A.  Daugherty, 
traveling  representative  for  McCormick  &  Company, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  was  made  an  honorary  member 
of  this  Association.  Mr.  McLaurin,  President,  called 
Mr.  Daugherty  to  the  speaker’s  platform  and  presented 
him  with  a  framed  certificate  of  honorary  membership, 
and  informed  the  large  audience  of  wholesale  grocers’ 
and  manufacturers’  representatives  that  Mr.  Daugh¬ 
erty  had  attended  every  Convention,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  old  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association — the  American  Grocers  Association  and 
the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  for 
over  a  period  of  forty  years. 


STOKELY  BROTHERS  &  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  In¬ 
diana,  have  purchased  the  W.  H.  Pride  &  Company 
cannery  at  Bellingham,  Washington,  for  the  packing 
of  peas,  asparagus  style  beans,  vegetables  for  salad, 
pears  and  apples.  John  W.  Norris,  formerly  of  the 
Pride  company  will  superintend  operations. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY  should  be  listed  as  one 
of  the  contributors  to  University  of  Maryland  field 
meetings  held  at  Ridgely  and  Silver  Run,  Maryland, 
early  in  the  month.  The  name  failed  to  appear  in 
notice  of  the  meeting. 

GRECO  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  granted  a  permit 
to  erect  a  small  cannery  building  at  370  E.  Taylor  St., 
San  Jose,  California. 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY,  Cambridge,  Maryland,  have 
replaced  the  gas  heated  solder  pots  with  electric  heated 
pots  as  the  result  of  tests  which  showed  a  practical 
elimination  of  rejects  from  faulty  seams  and  a  50  per 
cent  reduction  in  fuel  costs.  Working  conditions 
are  much  improved  and  the  fire  hazard  has  been 
removed.  General  Electric  equipment  was  used  for 
the  installations. 


TOLLEY  SUCCEEDS  DAVIS  AS  AAA 
ADMINISTRATOR 

ANNOUNCEMENT  that  Howard  R.  Tolley  would 
/A  head  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
/  \tion,  succeeding  Chester  C.  Davis,  was  made 
June  5th  by  Assistant  Secretary  M.  L.  Wilson,  in  the 
absence  of  Secretary  Henry  A.  Wallace,  who  was  in 
attendance  at  the  funeral  services  for  Speaker  Byrns. 

Mr.  Davis  will  retire  as  soon  as  his  appointment  is 
completed  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
His  nomination  for  membership  on  the  Board  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  this  morning  by  President  Roosevelt.  As 
the  vacancy  on  the  Board  exists  while  Congress  is  in 
session,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  appointment  be¬ 
fore  adjournment;  otherwise  no  salary  could  be  paid 
until  confirmation  by  the  Senate  at  its  next  session. 

Mr.  Tolley,  who  now,  as  administrator  of  the  AAA, 
will  direct  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Program,  was  born  on  September  30,  1889,  on  a 
farm  in  Howard  County,  Indiana.  He  was  graduated 
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from  high  school  at  Converse,  Ind.,  in  1905,  attended 
Marion  Normal  College  for  one  year  and  was  graduated 
there  in  1906.  He  obtained  his  A.  B.  degree  at  Indiana 
University  in  1910.  He  taught  county  school  in  Miami 
County,  and  village  school  at  Sweetser,  and  following 
his  graduation  from  the  University  he  taught  in  the 
high  school  at  Michigan  City,  Ind. 

He  was  married  on  May  8,  1912,  to  Zora  F.  Hazlett 
of  Rockville,  Ind.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tolley  have  three  sons. 
They  are  Grant,  20,  Elmer,  14,  and  George,  10.  The 
Tolley  home  is  at  1475  LeRoy  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Mr.  Tolley,  who  is  director  of  the  Giannini  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Agricultural  Economics  at  the  University  of 
California,  has  been  a  leader  in  work  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration,  with  a  few  brief 
interruptions,  since  soon  after  it  was  organized. 

In  June,  1933,  Mr.  Tolley  was  called  to  Washington 
to  develop  a  program  for  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the 
Adjustment  Administration,  just  then  getting  under 
way.  He  became  chief  of  the  Special  Crops  Section, 
and  took  the  lead  in  working  out  the  economic  basis  for 
utilizing  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  for  use  of  marketing  agreements  and  licenses.  This 
work  resulted  in  marketing  agreements,  supported  by 
licenses,  for  producers  of  cling  peaches,  citrus  fruits, 
and  other  fresh  and  canning  crops. 

After  three  months’  pioneering  in  this  field,  Mr. 
Tolley  became  economic  adviser  of  the  Production 
Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion,  while  Chester  C.  Davis  was  head  of  this  division, 
and  in  that  capacity  in  the  latter  part  of  1933  he  began 
developing  the  economic  basis  of  the  agricultural  ad¬ 
justment  programs  for  1934  and  1935. 

Mr.  Davis’  reorganization  of  the  AAA  followed  his 
own  appointment  as  Administrator  in  December,  1933. 
He  selected  Mr.  Tolley  as  assistant  administrator  and 
director  of  a  new  unit  called  the  Division  of  Program 
Planning.  With  this  new  division  set  up  by  Mr.  Davis, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  began 
developing  the  regional  and  land-use  plans  which  now 
are  being  utilized  in  working  out  the  programs  under 
the  new  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 
Mr.  Tolley’s  leave  of  absence  from  his  position  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Giannini  Foundation  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  expired  and  he  returned  to  that  position 
September  15,  1935. 

When  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in¬ 
validated  production  control  provisions  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  on  January  6,  Administrator 
Davis  requested  Mr.  Tolley  to  come  to  Washington  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  emergency  with  which  agricul¬ 
ture  then  was  confronted.  After  the  new  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  was  adopted,  Mr. 
Tolley  was  in  charge  of  regional  conferences  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  and  New  York  City,  where  proposals  for 
new  programs  were  discussed  with  farm  leaders. 

Mr.  Tolley  entered  government  service  in  1912  as 
mathematician  for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  He  was  among  several  men 
selected  in  the  early  1920’s  by  the  then  Secretary  of 
Agricultural,  Henry  C.  Wallace,  father  of  the  present 
Secretary,  to  begin  studies  in  farm  management  and 
agricultural  economics. 


A-B  Hot  Water  Exhausters  are  ideal  for  red  fruits  or  any 
product  with  which  the  slight  bleaching  that  occurs  in  a 
steam  exhaust  is  objectionable.  Many  canners  prefer  the 
long,  slow,  penetrating  exhaust  possible  in  this  hot  water 
machine  for  all  their  products. 

A-B  Machines  are  built  sturdy  and  substantial  for  a  long, 
satisfactory,  useful  life.  They  give  top  service  always. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  particulars  of  A-B  Hot  Water 
Exhausters. 


FiiEI 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON  ILLINOIS 


Sprague-Sells  Division 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 
Kindly  send  full  details  and  quote  on  an  A-B  Hot  Water  Exhauster  for 


cans  of 


(product) 


-with  capacity  of- 


(quantity) 


(size) 

cans  per  hour. 

(Name)  . 

(Address)  . A-B-lOl-T 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners'  Crops  As  Reported 
Direct  by  Canners 

You  need  this  kind  of  information.  Contribute  your 
share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge 
your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


BEANS 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  June  8,  1936 — Green  and  Wax: 
Planting  finished  June  10th..  Conditions  fair;  cut 
worms  are  a  menace  this  year.  Farmers  not  crowding 
for  acreage  on  account  of  Government  Bonus  for  Idle¬ 
ness — Soil  Conservation.  About  one-fourth  less  acre¬ 
age  than  last  year.  Opening  prices  about  same  as  1935. 

LAUREL,  MISS.,  June  6,  1936 — Snap:  Crop  excellent 
but  green  market  getting  most  of  crop.  Pack  in  this 
section  will  be  somewhat  less  than  last  year. 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  June  8,  1936 — This  section  is  suffer¬ 
ing  right  now  from  lack  of  moisture.  Crop  pretty 
well  all  planted. 


BEETS 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  June  8,  1936 — About  same 
acreage  as  last  year.  Planted  about  June  15th  and 
harvested  about  October  1st. 

CORN 

HOPE,  IND.,  June  9,  1936 — Sugar:  Our  acreage  is  20 
per  cent  below  normal.  Farmers  have  gone  back  to 
field  corn  and  we  were  not  able  to  get  acreage  we 
wanted.  Stand  is  uneven ;  soil  in  good  shape  and  free 
of  weeds.  Corn  needs  more  rain  than  tomatoes.  We 
consider  our  prospects  quite  a  bit  below  normal. 

BLAIR,  NEBR.,  June  6,  1936 — Sweet:  About  85  per 
cent  planted.  Good  rains  the  past  week,  but  will  need 
more  moisture  soon;  no  reserve  moisture.  Must  de¬ 
pend  upon  local  rains  to  finish  our  crop.  Acreage  25 
per  cent  less  than  last  year. 

BLANCHESTER,  OHIO,  June  9,  1936 — Sweet:  Dry  and 
cold.  Poor  germination.  Acreage  70  per  cent  of  last 
year. 

LUCKY,  PA.,  June  6,  1936 — Started  planting  May  9th 
and  have  not  gotten  it  all  out  yet.  Ground  too  dry. 
Looks  like  50  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

PEAS 

HOPE,  IND.,  June  9,  1936 — There  is  some  acreage 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  north  of  here.  Canning  now. 
Yield  low  and  prospects  poor. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  June  6,  1936 — A  splendid  stand 
but  the  dry  weather  has  started  the  usual  scalding  at 


the  bottom  of  the  vines.  The  farmers  are  harvesting 
them  rapidly  in  small  lots,  but  nothing  larger  than  a 
three  sieve  can  be  found  as  a  rule.  Yields  will  be  way 
off  in  good  peas  in  Ohio;  yields  in  standards  will  be 
seriously  curtailed  unless  rain  and  a  soaking  rain  is 
soon  forthcoming. 

MADISON,  wis.,  June  5,  1936 — The  following  wires 
have  been  received  today  and  will  be  of  interest  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  condition  of  the  crop  in  New  York  State 
and  Indiana:  “New  York  Peas  suffered  heavy  damage 
from  recent  frosts  and  even  with  recovery  stand  will 
be  very  uneven.  Stop.  In  most  of  State  rain  is  badly 
needed.  Stop.  Aphis  present  and  increasing  rapidly 
and  in  some  Perfection  fields  find  50  per  cent  infesta¬ 
tion.  Stop.  Planting  about  three  per  cent  more  than 
last  year.”  “Packing  of  Peas  started  in  Indiana.  Stop. 
Indianapolis  South  very  dry..  Probably  less  than  50 
per  cent  last  year’s  yield.  Stop.  North  of  Indianapolis 
better  weather  conditions.  Stop.  Packing  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  sixty  or  seventy  of  last  year.”  Spent  Wednes¬ 
day  in  Illinois,  down  as  far  as  Eureka  and  Peoria, 
where  they  have  started  canning  Alaskas.  The  crop 
down  there  is  definitely  short,  two  pods  to  the  vine 
but  of  fairly  good  quality,  however.  In  Northern 
Illinois  the  crop  looks  about  normal  because  of  recent 
heavy  rainfall.  In  Southern  Wisconsin  the  early 
planted  Alaskas  are  blossoming  and  podding  very 
short.  Some  of  the  first  plantings  will  be  harvested 
next  week.  Recent  rains  have  helped  the  late  planted 
Alaskas  and  Sweets  greatly,  although  these  rains  must 
be  repeated  to  carry  the  crop  along  to  anywhere  near 
normal  condition  at  the  time  of  harvest.  In  Northern 
and  Western  Wisconsin,  they  have  had  plenty  of  rain 
and  although  the  crop  is  late,  conditions  are  reported 
generally  as  normal. 


TOMATOES 

LAUREL,  DEL.,  June  5,  1936 — Weather  here  is,  and 
has  been  very  unfavorable;  dry  and  windy.  Farmers 
have  been  unable  to  plough  their  ground.  Due  to 
weather  conditions  and  scarcity  of  plants  believe  the 
acreage  will  be  below  normal. 

SELBYVILLE,  DEL.,  June  4,  1936 — No  rain  for  eight 
weeks.  Too  dry  to  set  plants.  A  further  continua¬ 
tion  of  dry  weather  means  a  much  reduced  acreage 
and  a  late  crop.  At  present  general  conditions  look 
poor. 
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When  production  can  be  done  in  less  time,  and  yon 
are  using  more  time;  when  a  lower  payroll  is  pos¬ 
sible  and  you  have  a  high  payroll;  when  higher 
quality,  commanding  a  higher  selling  price,  can  be 
made  and  you  are  producing  a  lower  quality  you 
are  assuming  an 


The  Indiana  Juice  Ex¬ 
tractor  is  the  largest  vol¬ 
ume  juice  production  unit 
available,  and  makes  the 
highest  quality  juice  at 
one-half  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  on  other  equip¬ 
ment.  Lessens  payroll  be¬ 
cause  coring  of  tomatoes  is 
not  required.  Automati¬ 
cally  discharges  cores  and 
green  portions  without 
pressing. 


that  is  sapping  your  profits.  Langsenkamp  Equipment 
eliminates  unnecessary  overhead  because  it  has  greater 
capacity — because  it  reduces  payroll  cost  because  it  is 
low  in  maintenance — and  because  it  produces  a  higher 
quality  product  —  all 
proven  by  PRODUC- 
TION  RECORDS  of 
hundreds  of  users. 


A  large  juice  producing  plant  equipped  with 
Indiana  Juice  Extractors 


LANGS  ENKAMP 
EQUIPMENT  FOR 
TOMATO  PRODUCTS 


Indiana  Finishers 


Improved  "36” 
Kook-More  Koils 


Ask  for  Catalog  ofComplete  Langsenkamp  Line  of  Equipment 
for  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Products. 


The  Langsenkamp  Juice  Heating 
Unit  designed  for  packers  who 
insist  on  supplying  juice  of  except¬ 
ional  quality. 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Beiskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 

For  economical,  hish  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 

KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throushout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 

Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distribntor — The  Brown  Bogn  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Leeluyse,  S.  A.. 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  ^rope. 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 
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HOPE,  IND.,  June  9, 1936 — Acreage  is  20  per  cent  less 
than  last  year.  However,  last  year’s  acreage  was  an 
increase  and  this  year’s  is  normal.  It  has  been  quite 
dry  which  has  made  it  difficult  to  get  a  good  stand. 
Soil  is  in  good  shape,  well  cultivated,  plants  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  grow,  and  we  consider  prospective  yield 
normal  at  this  time. 

GEORGETOWN,  KY.,  June  8,  1936 — Crop  about  60  per 
cent  set  but  rain  is  needed  badly.  Should  finish  setting 
this  week  but  unless  we  have  rain,  this  cannot  be  done. 
Have  a  contracted  acreage  of  15  per  cent  over  last 
year,  but  believe  drought  will  reduce  this  to  normal. 

NANTICOKE,  MD.,  June  8,  1936 — Very  few  late  crops 
planted  in  this  section.  Early  crop  looking  only  fair 
on  account  of  continued  dry  weather.  About  two 
weeks  late. 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  June  8,  1936 — Crop  pretty  much  all 
planted.  Progress  is  being  retarded  for  the  want  of 
moisture.. 

HARTSVILLE,  OHIO,  June  7,  1936 — Planted  but  are 
late..  Just  finished  this  week.  Nice  rains  now  and 
everything  will  be  okay.  Acreage  increased  100  per 
cent  because  we  have  never  had  any  before  and  only 
have  25  acres  now. 

LUCKY,  PA.,  June  6,  1936 — About  50  per  cent  cannot 
get  their  plants  in  the  ground.  Have  not  had  any  rain 
for  six  weeks. 

FRUIT 

LAHAINA,  MAUI,  HAWAII,  May  27,  1936 — Pineapple: 
About  15,500  tons  against  14,750  tons  in  1935. 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  June  8,  1936 — Strawberries: 
Fair  crop.  Pack  starts  about  July  1st.  Fresh  fruit 
now  bring  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  crate.  Expect  to  open  a 
little  higher  than  last  year. 

Cuthbert  Red  Raspberries :  Look  good  so  far.  Pack¬ 
ing  starts  about  July  25th.  Expecting  opening  prices 
about  same  as  last  year. 

Red  Cherries:  Estimates  for  United  States  vary 
from  about  40  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  1935  pack. 
This  district  and  Oceana  expect  fair  to  good  crop,  with 
New  York  reported  50  per  cent  and  Wisconsin  very 
light.  No  prices  named  as  yet. 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  June  8,  1936 — Cherries:  Going  to 
be  very  spotty  and  an  exceedingly  short  crop.  It  is 
our  guess  New  York  State  will  have  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  a  normal  crop. 

Black  and  Columbian  Raspberries:  Believe  both  of 
these  crops  are  going  to  be  fairly  short  and  affected 
by  the  heavy  freeze  experienced  in  this  territory  on 
May  15th,  when  ice  was  frozen  to  the  thickness  of 
%  of  an  inch. 


SAN  JUAN,  P.  R.,  June  5,  1936 — Grapefruit:  1935- 
1936  pack  is  finished.  Canned  275,000  cases  of  sec¬ 
tions  and  60,000  cases  of  juice. 

Pineapple:  Canned  50,000  cases  of  crushed. 

MOSSYROCK,  WASH.,  June  3,  1936 — Blackberries: 
Crop  for  this  year,  at  present,  looks  100  per  cent,  but 
it  will  be  very  late.  Perhaps  the  rain  and  frost  will 
cut  the  pack  in  half  and  make  it  short.. 

INTENSE  COLD  MAY  NOT  KILL  ORGANISMS 
THAT  SPOIL  FOOD 

WARNING  against  careless  preparation  of  fruits 
for  frozen  storage  is  found  in  tests  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Bacteriologists  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry — in 
a  routine  examination  of  frozen  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  and  cherries  held  for  3  years  at  a  temperature 
of  15°  F. — ^found  several  species  of  bacteria,  yeasts,  and 
molds  still  alive.  To  study  the  behavior  of  these  small 
organisms  at  low  temperatures,  26  were  placed  in  cul¬ 
ture  and  held  in  a  cold  storage  room  at  16°  F.  for  1 
year. 

Eight  of  the  26  were  able  to  grow  at  this  tempera¬ 
ture,  13 — while  showing  no  growth  at  16° — ^produced 
abundant  growth  when  removed  to  room  temperature 
for  24  hours.  Only  5  of  the  26  failed  to  survive  the 
year. 

These  tests,  say  Bureau  bacteriologists,  point  to  the 
necessity  for  cleaning  fruits  before  freezing  storage  as 
well  as  to  the  need  for  removing  any  that  might  carry 
large  numbers  of  decay  organisms. 

IT  TAKES  30  TO  40  LEAVES  TO  PRODUCE  A 
GOOD  PEACH 

OW  many  leaves  are  required  to  produce  enough 
food  to  develop  a  good  peach?  Experiments  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
indicate  at  least  30  to  40  leaves  are  necessary.  Forty 
to  50  leaves  are  required  to  develop  a  good-sized  apple, 
and  about  50  for  an  orange. 

Producers  of  large  peaches  provide  large  leaf  areas — 
more  than  40  leaves  per  peach — by  thinning  the  fruit 
closely.  This  permits  the  peaches  left  on  the  tree  to 
get  more  food  from  the  leaves.  When  the  fruit  set  is 
light  for  the  entire  tree — ^but  perhaps  heavy  on  certain 
branches  and  the  leaves  plentiful — the  fruit  may  be 
left  unthinned. 

After  a  damaging  freeze  fruit  may  set  only  at  the 
base  of  the  shoots.  When  this  occurs  the  leaves  on  the 
bearing  and  nonbearing  shoots  will  under  favorable 
conditions  produce  peaches  of  good  size  and  quality 
although  the  fruit  may  be  only  a  few  inches  apart. 
Leaves  far  away  from  the  fruit  and  those  on  the  non¬ 
bearing  shoots  also  help  to  manufacture  food. 
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Retailer  to  Sell  Your  Packs 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 
“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor^s  Note. 


A  FEW  days  after  this  is  read,  New  York  state 
pea  canners  will  start  canning.  By  that  time 
the  Tri-States  will  have  canned  a  great  deal  if 
not  all  the  peas  produced  there  for  canning  and  a  week 
or  two  later,  Wisconsin  will  swing  into  line.  From 
then  on  all  will  be  hustle  and  bustle  around  canning 
plants  until  the  last  food  to  be  put  up  this  year  has 
been  harvested  and  preserved.  Large  canners  have  in 
mahy  instances  arranged  their  plans  by  this  time  for 
the  merchandising  of  their  packs.  Others  will  put  into 
prompt  execution  plans  hastily  conceived  for  the  more 
profitable  moving  of  the  pack.  Whatever  the  pack  may 
be,  those  canners  doing  this  season  a  little  more  than 
usual  toward  assisting  their  distributors  to  move  their 
stocks  promptly  and  at  a  maximum  profit  will  benefit 
next  season  and  for  some  time  afterwards.  At  a  date 
as  late  as  the  one  indicated  what  can  a  canner  do  who 
at  the  last  moment  decides  to  help  as  much  as  he  rea¬ 
sonably  can  toward  merchandising  his  goods? 

Window  Posters 

Well,  for  one  thing  he  can  supply  in  a  short  time, 
window  posters  or  streamers  which  will  do  much  to¬ 
ward  helping  inquiry  for  his  goods  at  the  point  of  sale. 
These  posters  may  be  inexpensive  or  costly  as  one 
wishes.  The  less  expensive  ones  can  be  packed  right 
in  each  case  or  every  five  cases  at  the  time  the  goods 
are  labeled  and  shipped,  the  ones  costing  more  can  be 
held  at  the  factory  office  and  forwarded  as  requests  are 
received  for  them.  As  far  as  a  legend  on  the  posters 
is  concerned,  this  should  be  short  of  course.  Person¬ 
ally  I  lean  toward  a  few  words  carrying  the  idea  of 
better  than  average  quality.  A  few  years  ago  a  pan- 
cakeffour  miller  packed  each  year  in  every  case  leav¬ 
ing  his  factory  a  simple  poster,  one  that  was  appar¬ 
ently  handlettered  by  a  retail  grocer.  This  carried  the 
message,  “Just  received  a  stock  of  Whosits  Pancake- 
ffour,  1936  pack.”  The  brand  ran  into  sales  of  over  a 
million  cases  a  year  and  the  message  never  varied  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  change  in  date.  I  know  we  feel  anything 
in  cans  is  always  fresh  but  on  the  other  hand  we  admit 
the  strength  of  a  message  implying  that  certain  goods 
are  better  because  they  are  fresh. 

If  one  follows  the  old  fashioned  hand  lettered  style 
referred  to,  the  signs  should  be  made  up  on  brown  paper 
and  to  look  as  much  as  possible  as  if  the  grocer’s  clerk 
had  turned  them  out  in  a  spare  moment  or  two.  Any 
printer  will  make  a  plate  for  you  or  have  one  made  at 
a  small  expense.  You  may  next  plan  on  having  the 
posters  made  by  the  comparatively  new  screen  process. 


These  may  be  in  two  or  more  colors  on  white  or  a  col¬ 
ored  background  and  too  are  rather  inexpensive  in 
comparison  to  the  several  colored  jobs  turned  out  in  a 
big  print  shop  or  by  a  lithographer.  If  you  decide  on 
a  large  quantity  of  fine  looking  window  stickers  you 
may  want  to  have  them  done  by  an  expert  and  by  the 
process  last  mentioned.  After  all  the  principal  thing 
to  decide  on  is  on  having  your  retail  dealers  supplied 
with  some  sales  help  which  will  be  appreciated  and 
used  to  mutual  advantage. 

Counter  Cutouts 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  well  to  mention  several 
variations  on  or  adaptions  of  the  old  store  cards  so 
popular  a  few  years  ago.  I  am  thinking  especially  of  a 
new  piece  embodying  the  old  idea  of  a  school  slate. 
This  was  printed  in  blue  with  a  simulated  red  felt 
border  bound  with  black  string  and  written  in  at  the 
top  of  the  supposed  slate  was  a  single  item  in  the  pack¬ 
ers  line.  The  price  at  which  this  was  to  be  sold  was 
purposely  left  blank  and  space  provided  for  the  listing 
of  several  other  items  of  the  dealers  own  choosing.  A 
smiling  figure  peered  over  one  side  of  the  slate  and 
helped  dress  it  up.  This  particular  piece  was  provided 
with  an  easel  back  and  wonder  of  wonders,  three  pieces 
of  school  crayon  were  sent  out  with  each  slate.  The 
idea  of  the  principals  being  that  the  average  grocer  did 
not  always  have  a  piece  of  chalk  readily  available.  In 
fact,  a  slot  was  made  in  the  slate  near  the  bottom  so 
that  the  box  holding  the  crayons  might  be  slipped  on  the 
peg  in  the  slot  and  thus  always  be  handy  when  needed. 
Among  dozens  and  dozens  of  advertising  devices  I 
doubt  if  any  received  a  more  cordial  reception  or 
stayed  in  use  for  any  longer  period  than  did  the  one  I 
mention. 

Recipe  Leaflets 

This  evening  the  good  mother  in  our  house  is  pre¬ 
paring  delicacies  for  a  picnic  trip  tomorrow.  On  the 
pantry  shelf  lies  a  thumbworn  newspaper  clipping  of  a 
cookie  recipe  which  will  produce  cookies  that  are  mar¬ 
vels  of  epicurean  delight  if  correctly  followed.  On  the 
shelves  of  countless  retail  grocery  stores  are  hundreds 
of  recipe  cabinets  gathering  dust  because  no  one  has 
been  sufficiently  interested  in  getting  a  recipe  cabinet 
to  pay  a  few  cents  additional  for  some  article  of  food 
and  get  one  of  them.  The  point  of  these  statements  is 
this,  housewives  are  always  interested  in  recipes. 
They  are  not  interested  in  the  form  in  which  recipes 
are  published,  a  clipping,  a  loose  leaf  recipe  or  even  a 
recipe  leaflet  will  be  saved  and  used  as  long  or  longer 
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than  the  more  elaborate  ones  expensively  printed  or 
litho^aphed. 

If  your  plans  for  helping  to  move  your  stocks  are 
unformed  until  now,  get  up  a  few  inexpensive  recipe 
leaflets,  tell  in  them  of  the  location  of  your  factories, 
explain  the  care  with  which  your  crops  for  canning  are 
sowed,  and  tended  till  maturity  and  of  the  carefulness 
with  which  they  are  canned  at  just  the  right  time  for 
the  retention  of  all  their  flavor  and  natural  goodness. 

All  these  advertising  supplies  may  be  packed  in  the 
cases  as  they  are  shipped  but  they  may  also  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  good  advantage  through  your  representatives 
and  brokers.  If  you  prepare  anything  out  of  the  usual 
run  of  advertising  material,  be  certain  all  of  your 
brokers  are  notified  fully  of  what  you  have  and  that 
they  are  urged  to  send  you  requisitions  for  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Introducing  a  New  Product 

This  season  probably  many  canners  have  packed  or 
will  pack  a  small  number  of  cases  of  an  item  they  hope 
to  popularize  later  if  it  meets  with  ready  acceptance 
from  the  trade.  Whenever  this  has  been  done  in  cans 
the  same  size  as  are  being  used  for  the  major  pack,  the 
problem  of  getting  dealers  and  consumers  reaction  is 
rather  simple.  Simply  pack  a  can  of  the  new  product 
in  as  many  cases  as  you  wish  to.  Price  these  cases  at  a 
slightly  lower  cost  than  your  regular  pack  and  slip  in 
each  case  a  bulletin  telling  about  the  pack  of  only 
twenty-three  cans  of  the  regular  product  at  the  lower 
cost  and  then  tell  about  the  so  called  sample  can  of  the 
new  product.  If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do  so,  state 
the  price  per  dozen  at  which  it  will  be  sold  if  stock  is 
available  for  immediate  shipment  or  later.  Whatever 
you  do,  be  sure  to  invite  comment  of  users  after  they 
have  sampled  the  product  provided  it  is  so  new  samp¬ 
ling  will  be  apt  to  increase  consumer  interest  in  it. 

If  you  wish  to  popularize  a  new  item  of  which  you 
have  quite  a  supply,  offer  to  sell  a  can  at  a  reduction 
when  purchased  at  the  same  time  two  or  three  of  your 
known  brands  are  offered  at  regular  prices.  For  in¬ 
stance,  you  may  be  packing  natural  green  asparagus 
for  the  first  time.  Maybe  you  have  an  established  trade 
on  red,  sour  pitted  cherries.  Sell  your  dealers  a  small 
supply  of  the  asparagus  to  be  sold  in  turn,  one  can  with 
three  cans  of  cherries  at  say,  39  cents  for  all  four  cans. 
If  you  have  only  limited  stocks  of  the  asparagus  and 
still  wish  to  get  it  before  consumers  in  a  market  or  two, 
pack  in  each  case  a  letter  telling  about  this  new  pack 
and  offering  to  send  two  cans  or  even  only  one  to  any¬ 
one  sending  you  the  card  with  their  name,  address  and 
business  title  plainly  filled  in.  Such  an  offer  of  course 
only  gets  to  the  dealer.  If  you  wish  to  go  a  step  fur¬ 
ther  and  are  prepared  to  stand  the  expense,  enclose  in 
each  case  of  your  established  product  a  blank  list  with 
space  for  upwards  of  fifty  names  and  addresses  of  con¬ 
sumers.  Outline  on  this  list  your  offer  to  mail  to  each 
name  on  it  a  post  card,  good  for  a  free  can  of  the  new 
product  when  presented  at  the  grocery  store  whose 
name  appears  on  the  list.  Then  conclude  your  offer 
with  your  promise  to  redeem  each  card  at  the  full  re¬ 
tail  price.  This  plan  is  a  little  more  elaborate  than  was 
first  suggested,  it  does  entail  the  distribution  of  the 


new  product  but  is  very  productive  of  results  in  quick 
distribution. 

If  any  reader  has  a  particular  plan  in  mind  for  the 
prompt  introduction  of  their  product  into  any  market 
at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  wishes  to  have  us  check 
it,  please  write  us.  Simply  outline  your  idea,  give  us 
as  much  information  as  possible  concerning  the  whole 
problem  and  we’ll  be  glad  to  promptly  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade  without  the 
disclosure  of  your  identity  if  you  so  desire  or  we  will 
write  you  direct.  This  is  your  department,  conducted 
for  you,  the  more  you  make  use  of  it,  the  better  we 
like  it. 

INSECT  PEST  SURVEY 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Release 

CUTWORMS  were  less  spectacular  than  the  peri¬ 
odical  cicadas  or  17-year  locust  but  did  more 
damage  over  a  wider  range  of  territory,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  survey  of  insect  activity  in  May  as  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine. 
Emergence  of  the  heavy  brood  of  cicadas  was  confined 
to  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  East  Central  States  for  the 
most  part,  but  cutworms  were  busier  than  usual  over  a 
good  share  of  the  country  from  Virginia  and  Georgia 
westward  to  Utah.  The  pale  western  cutworm  ruined 
7,500  acres  of  wheat  in  Utah,  and  in  Mississippi  there 
was  an  unusual  migration  of  variegated  cutworms  into 
cotton  fields.  Entomologists  do  not  regard  the  cicadas 
as  alarming,  though  they  often  seriously  damage  or¬ 
chards. 

Grasshoppers  are  “extremely  abundant’’  in  western, 
southwestern  and  southern  Iowa,  in  parts  of  North 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyo¬ 
ming  and  California,  and  late  May  reports  told  of  un¬ 
usual  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  Manhattan,  Kansas, 
and  in  central  Illinois. 

Boll  weevils  are  less  numerous  than  usual  in  most  of 
the  Cotton  Belt,  with  the  exception  of  Texas  where 
there  are  more  early  weevils  than  for  the  last  three 
years. 

Chinch  bug  infestation  in  the  East  Central  states  is 
spotted  with  some  areas  only  lightly  infested,  others 
heavily.  Hessian  fly  broods  were  heavy  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana  and  the  pest  did  considerable  damage  in  west¬ 
ern  and  southwestern  Illinois.  Sod  webworms  were  so 
abundant  that  it  was  necessary  to  replant  many  corn¬ 
fields  in  Iowa  and  Missouri. 

Both  canker  worms  and  forest  tent  caterpillars  are 
abundant  in  New  England  and  south  to  New  Jersey, 
and  the  canker  worms  have  attacked  trees  in  areas 
farther  west  and  farther  south. 

Three  cases  of  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  trans¬ 
mitted  by  wood  or  dog  ticks,  were  reported  from  Mary¬ 
land  districts  near  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  severe  winter  seems  to  have  cut  down  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Mexican  bean  beetles  in  Virginia  and  northward. 
Winter  weather  was  favorable  for  the  beet  leafhopper 
in  Montana. 

Orchard  areas  in  the  central  zone  and  in  the  North- 
■west  reported  heavy  emergence  of  codling  moths  in  the 
early  part  of  May. 
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PHILLIPS  CAI^  COMPANY 

.Aianufaclureri  of  (Packen  Saniiary  Gam 


. .  division  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIVG  COMPANY,  Inc. 

'l^acken  of  ]?ltiHips  Delicious  QualUif  Canned  ^foods 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  L.S.A. 


HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


fVrite  for  descriptive 
circular  and 
full  Particulars 


Steady  Speed 

For  the  maximum  eFficiency  of  any  viner,  steady,  continu¬ 
ous,  controlled  speed  is  essential.  If  variations  in  the  load 
speed  up  or  slow  down  the  viner,  or  if  the  driving  speed  can¬ 
not  be  promptly  regulated  to  suit  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
crop,  large  and  important  losses  to  the  canner  and  grower  re¬ 
sult  from  the  quantity  of  peas  passing  from  the  viner  unhulled, 
or  broken  during  the  hulling  process.  A  large  flyball  gover¬ 
nor  with  rugged  parts,  self  oiling,  and  instantly  responsive, 
holds  the  speed  of  Hamachek-Waukesha  power  units  so  closely 
that  the  apron  roller  will  not  vary  one  r.p.m.  from  no  load  to 
full  load. 

This  excellent  power  unit  for  driving  viners  can  be 
secured  at  low  cost. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  -  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANT 
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Foods  Distributors 

“OBSERVER” 


ROBINSON-PATMAN  BILL  STATUS 


CANNED  VEGETABLE  LABELING 


IMMEDIATE  action  by  Congress  upon  the  revised  Robinson- 
I  Patman  Bill  is  expected  with  reconvening,  following  the  action 
of  the  conference  committee  in  ironing  out  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  House  and  Senate  anti-discrimination  measures.  The 
conference  committee  reported  the  Borah-Van  Nuys  Bill  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Robinson-Patman  Bill. 

While  inclusion  of  the  Robinson-Van  Nuys  Bill  is  undoubtedly 
unwelcome  to  some  interests  which  had  opposed  this  bill,  it 
appears  that  the  compromise  measure  reported  by  the  conference 
committee  will  not  arouse  any  material  opposition. 

Commenting  on  this  new  milestone  in  the  progress  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  legislation,  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the 
United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  this  week  said: 
“The  draft  of  the  bill  made  by  the  Conference  Committee  in¬ 
cludes  the  Borah-Van  Nuys  amendment  as  a  separate  section 
and  it  is  thus  not  contradictory  of  the  provisions  of  the  Patman 
Bill.  This  amendment  provides  that  on  a  sale  of  goods  of  like 
grade,  quality  and  quantity,  no  discount,  rebate  or  allowance 
shall  be  made  to  one  buyer  that  is  not  made  to  another.  The 
Patman  Bill  addresses  its  provisions  to  sales  of  all  quantities 
whatsoever.  The  Borah-Van  Nuys  amendment  also  prohibits 
sale  of  goods  at  prices  lower  than  those  exacted  by  the  seller 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
competition  or  eliminating  a  competitor  and  also  the  sale  of 
goods  at  unreasonably  low  prices  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
competition  or  eliminating  a  competitor.  This  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  a  criminal  penalty  of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or 
imprisonment  for  one  year,  or  both. 

“The  bill  reported  by  the  conferees  contains  the  provision 
authorizing  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  after  investigation, 
to  fix  quantity  limits  where  the  quantities  are  so  high  that  the 
discounts  based  thereon  are  available  only  to  a  few  and  thus 
are  unjustly  discriminatory  or  promotive  of  monopoly  and  when 
such  limits  are  so  fixed  no  price  differentials  based  on  quanti¬ 
ties  beyond  such  limits  will  be  allowed. 

“The  brokerage  and  advertising  allowance  clauses  of  the 
House  Bill  are  retained.  An  amendment  has  been  added  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  buyer  shall  also  be  liable  for  knowingly  inducing 
or  receiving  any  price  discrimination. 

“These  amendments  do  not  affect  the  original  objectives  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Bill  which  are  the  prevention  of  false  or 
unfair  quantity  discounts,  brokerage  paid  to  the  buyer  or  for  his 
benefit,  and  discriminatory  advertising  allowances. 

“The  bill  as  formulated  by  the  conferees,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
attorney,  H.  B.  Teegarden,  is  quite  satisfactory.  There  is  every 
assurance  that  this  measure  will  be  quickly  accepted  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  when  it  is  presented  to  them  and  that  it 
will  be  signed  by  the  President  and  will  finally  become  law  at 
this  session  of  Congress.  To  receive  this  final  announcement 
means  that  you  are  informed  of  the  emancipation  of  food  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  United  States  from  a  state  of  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  and  a  strangle-hold  by  the  mercenary  grasp  of  the  money 
kings  of  Wall  Street. 

“The  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  has  for 
the  past  twelve  months  waged  a  mighty  battle  in  the  interest 
of  the  independent  food  distributors  of  the  nation  and  for  them 
that  battle  has  now  been  won.  Our  future  battle  will  center 
around  the  enforcement  of  this  law  and  the  enactment  of  such 
State  laws  as  may  be  sound  and  advisable  for  spreading  to  State 
jurisdictions  the  good  work  initiated  by  this  Federal  law.” 


CONSIDERABLE  interest  has  been  aroused  in  trade  quarters 
in  a  campaign  initiated  some  months  ago  by  George  P. 
Thompson,  president  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  of 
New  Orleans,  for  more  adequate  labeling  of  canned  vegetables. 

Mr.  Thompson  believes  that  many  housewives  do  not  realize 
that  canned  vegetables  are  already  cooked,  and  that  consequently 
they  re-cook  the  vegetables,  thus  impairing  their  flavor. 

As  a  step  toward  increasing  canned  vegetable  consumption  he 
has  suggested  that  labels  prominently  carry  a  line  such  as  the 
following:  “Already  Cooked — Heat  Before  Serving,”  or  some 
similar  device. 

His  proposal  has  received  the  consideration  of  the  labeling 
committee  of  the  National  Canners’  Association,  which  suggested 
that  the  matter  is  one  for  the  individual  consideration  of  vege¬ 
table  packers. 

FEDERAL  GRADE  LABELING  OPPOSITION 

Reports  from  Washington  this  week  indicate  that  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Copeland 
food  and  drug  bill.  Late  pressure  of  emergency  legislation  upon 
reconvening,  it  is  indicated,  will  probably  make  action  on  the 
food  and  drug  bill  impossible. 

Notwithstanding  this  outlook,  wholesale  grocers  and  many 
canners  are  continuing  to  write  their  Senators  and  Congressmen 
protesting  against  the  inclusion  of  a  Federal  grade  labeling 
clause  in  the  food  and  drug  bill. 

Existence  of  this  clause  first  became  known  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  opponents  of  Federal  grade  labeling,  who  had  been  of  the 
belief  that  this  plan  was  to  be  held  in  abeyance  pending  a 
thorough  try-out  of  the  industry’s  descriptive  labeling  progfram, 
lost  no  time  in  starting  the  wheels  of  opposition  in  motion. 

While  there  is  undoubtedly  divided  sentiment  among  canners 
as  to  the  wisdom  and  desirability  of  Federal  grade  labeling,  the 
National  Canners’  Association  is  on  record  against  the  proposal, 
as  is  the  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 
Arbitrary  grade  labeling  would  not  only  have  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  national  and  locally-established  brands,  it  is  felt,  but  would 
raise  many  insurmountable  enforcement  problems,  and  would 
tend  to  lower  canned  foods  quality  standards.  Thus,  opponents 
contend,  the  plan  would  work  against  consumers,  rather  than  to 
their  benefit. 


THE  OLEO  TAX  ISSUE 

Grocery  distributors  are  following  with  close  interest  the 
drive  recently  launched  by  the  National  Association  of 
Margarine  Manufacturers  to  halt  increasing  taxation  on  their 
product,  and  to  lower  existing  levies  wherever  possible.  Charles 
H.  Janssen,  former  chairman  of  the  National  Food  and  Grocery 
Industry  Code  Authority,  is  directing  the  association’s  campaign. 

Discussing  this  situation,  Mr.  Janssen  says:  “It  is  the  retail 
grocers’  job  to  fill  consumer  demand  and  it  is  just  as  important 
to  his  well-being  that  he  have  a  complete  stock  of  everyday 
staples  or  near  staple  products  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  the 
number  of  items  called  for  was  relatively  small;  in  fact,  it  is 
probably  more  important  if  anything. 

“Thirty  states  out  of  our  forty-eight  do  not  produce  enough 
butter  to  enable  them  to  maintain  the  national  standard  of  con¬ 
sumption  of  this  article  of  food  for  their  own  population.  The 

(Continued  on  “page  S8) 
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FOUR  DESIRABLE  PIECES  of  Equipment 

for  the  CANNERY 


Robins  Disc  Exhauster  with  hinge 
bottom.  Discs  of  extra  heavy 
thickness. 


Robins  Special  Large  Capacity  Incline 
Scalder,  with  extra  long  Sorting  Table 


Overhead  Cooling  Tank  Conveyor  Belt,  in 
single  or  double  width,  any  length,  with  or 
without  tank  to  suit  your  requirements. 


Perforated  Crate.  Body  and 
bottom  of  No.  1 2  gauge  mat¬ 
erial,  the  heaviest,  strongest 
crate  built  -  all  welded. 
Weight  1 89  lbs. 

Sp'’cial  delivered  price  to  any 
point  on  100  or  more. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Write  us  for  quotations  or  plans  on  anything  that  you  may  require  for  the  cannery.  Write  for  copy  of  our  general  and  supplemental  catalog. 
Robert  A.  Sindall,  President  Harry  R.  Stansbury,  Vice-President 


YOU  need 


this  NEW  book; 

In  all  probability  your  times  and  processes  are  entirely  right,  but  it  is  very 
comforting  to  know  that  they  are.  Good  business  and  caution  prompt  a 
careful  checking — now,  before  the  season  comes  on. 

You  overhaul  the  machinery,  test  thermometers  and  guages — when  did 
you  last  check  your  methods  to  see  that  they  are  in  line  with  the  latest  and 
best  (safest)  procedures? 

$10.00  invested  now  may  save  you  thousands  of  dollars  in  losses,  maintain 
—  or  possibly  help  raise — the  quality,  and  preserve  reputation! 

BE  SURE  YOU’RE  RIGHT! 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY 

“A  Complete  Course  In  Canning” 


6th  Edition 


No  copies  on  approval.  Formulae 
are  in  the  nature  of  secrets,  and 
secrets  cannot  be  submitted  on  ap¬ 
proval. 


Price  $10.00  postpaid 


Published  and  Copyrighted  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


EVERY  CANNER  -  PRESERVER  -  CONDIMENT  MAKER  -  FOOD  EXPERT  and  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHER  -  NEEDS  IT. 
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Penna^s  Tomato  Record  For  1935 


Ten  tons  and  more  to  the  acre  is  the  record  of  44 
tomato  growers  in  nine  Pennsylvania  counties  last 
year. 

Where  these  tomatoes  were  sold  on  a  graded  basis 
there  was,  in  nearly  every  case,  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
finest  quality  U.  S.  No.  1  tomatoes. 

Chester  E.  Wiley,  Peach  Bottom,  Lancaster  County, 
produced  the  highest  yield  per  acre,  while  Mrs.  Martha 
R.  Woerner,  Bristol,  Bucks  County,  had  the  highest 
quality.  Wiley  produced  15.585  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
Mrs.  Woerner  sold  87  per  cent  extra  fancy  U.  S.  No.  1 
tomatoes. 

Records  were  obtained  from  each  grower  as  to  his 
methods  and  production  costs.  These  records  show 
that  well-grown  plants,  set  out  early  in  well-prepared 
fertile  soil  are  the  cardinal  points  in  tomato  growing. 

Costs  of  production  and  marketing  are  rather  uni¬ 
form  over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  One-half  of  these 
costs  are  required  in  actual  cash.  Six  tons  per  acre 
seems  to  be  the  minimum  yield  at  which  reasonable 
profit  can  be  obtained. 

Growers  in  the  Ten  Ton  Tomato  Club  last  year  were 
announced  by  J.  M.  Buffington  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Vegetable  Farms’  Association  meeting  at  the  Farm 
Show  in  Harrisburg  as  follows : 

Tons 

Name  Address  per  A.  U.  S.  1  U.  S.  2  Culls 

BUCKS  COUNTY: 

Harry  Chapman . Bristol.  R.  1 .  10.975  74 

J.  Christian  Efflnger . Morrisville,  R.  1 .  10.176  66 

Frank  Hibbs..... . Bristol,  R.  D .  12.002  72 

Louis  Katona . Yardley  .  12.087  72 

Geo.  J.  Kaucher,  Jr . Newtown  .  12.109  63 

Amos  K.  Kirk . Newtown  .  11.857  62 

Linwood  C.  Luff  & 

Clyde  M.  Luff . Newtown  .  11.937  60 

Leslie  Kirk . Newtown  .  10.808 

Mrs.  Martha  R.  Woerner . Bristol,.  R.  1 .  12.192  87 

Name  Address _ 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY: 

Ray  LeVan  . 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

Glen  D.  Mairs,  Jr . . 

Donald  McCullough . 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY: 

I.  E.  Boyer . 

F.  W.  Fogelsanger . 

Howard  Spangler . 

LANCASTER  COUNTY: 

Arthur  E.  Brown . 

Cyles  Brown . 

Ezra  R.  Barber . 

H.  L.  Heisey . 

Roy  B.  Kaylor . 

Charles  McSparran . . 

Isaiah  Shock  & 

Earl  E.  Shelman . . 

Emory  L.  Shearer . . 

John  M.  Shock . 

W.  A.  Smeath . 

Martin  Trimble . . 

Chester  E.  Wiley . 

Irwin  M.  Wolgemuth . 

Henry  E.  Brubaker . 

Levi  Brubaker . 


.Catawissa,  R.  3 .  10.953 

.Newville  .  10.241 

.Newville  .  12.165 

.Waynesbox'o  R.  1 .  11.676 

.Greencastle,  R.  3 .  10.36 

.Chambersburg,  R.  5 .  12.418 

.Nottingham,  R.  2 .  10.6 

.Drumore  .  11. 

..Elizabethtown,  R.  1 .  10.482 

..Elizabethtown,  R.  1 .  12.534 

..Elizabethtown,  R.  3 .  14.9 

..Greene  .  14.08 

Washington  Boro 

..Conestoga  Center .  10.03 

,.Mt.  Joy,  R.  1 .  11.66 

..Washington  Boro .  10.102 

..Millersville,  R.  1 .  11.641 

..Drumore  .  12 

..Peach  Bottom .  15.585 

..Mt.  Joy,  R.  1 .  14.1 

..Mt.  Joy,  R.  1 .  14.431 

..Manheim.  R.  2 .  12.223 


25  1 

32  2 

27  1 

27  1 

34  3 

35  3 

38  2 

13  0 


Tons  per  A. 


Name 

Address 

Tons  per  A. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY : 

.  la.ftfto 

Harry  Ressler . 

..  Horin  . 

.  10.536 

15.107 

.  10.921 

.  11.459 

Jacob  Young . 

...Mt.  Joy,  R.  2 . 

.  11.422 

LUZERNE  COUNTY: 

.  12. 

MONTOUR  COUNTY: 

.  12  228 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY: 

.  12.0 

.  10.82 

UNION  COUNTY: 

J.  A.  Young . 

...Lewisburg,  R.  4 . 

.  11.79 

A.  A.  Eiscnhauer . 

....Lcwisburg,  R.  2 . 

.  10.126 

Distribution — Pennsylvania,  44;  Bucks  County,  9; 
Columbia  County,  1 ;  Cumberland  County,  2 ;  Franklin 
County,  3 ;  Lancaster  County,  21 ;  Luzerne  County,  1 ; 
Montour  County,  1 ;  Northumberland  County,  2 ;  Union 
County,  4. 

Rotation — 1933 — Sod  in  28  fields.  1934 — Corn  in  22 
and  sod  in  12  fields. 

Manure — Applied  on  41  farms  at  an  average  rate  of 
62/^  tons  per  acre.  Twenty  growers  applied  10  tons 
per  acre,  others  varied  the  application  from  nothing  to 
18  tons  per  acre. 

Fertilizer — Applied  on  41  farms  at  an  average  of 
650  pounds  per  acre,  ranging  from  300  to  1,000  pounds 
per  acre  for  38  growers. 

Broadcast  application  was  made  by  22  growers. 
Fourteen  growers  applied  the  fertilizer  in  the  row  and 
10  of  these  followed  with  a  top  dressing.  Five  other 
growers  applied  only  a  top  dressing. 

Soil  Preparation — Disced,  29 ;  harrowed,  32 ;  rolled, 
15. 

Plants — Locally  grown  plants  were  used  by  42  grow¬ 
ers.  Thirty  of  these  used  plants  started  under  glass 
and  transplanted  or  “spotted”  in  a  coldframe.  Nine 
other  fields  were  set  with  field  grown  plants  and  three 
with  plants  grown  under  muslin  or  tobacco  cloth. 
Southern  plants  were  used  by  six  growers  but  four  of 
these  also  used  locally  grown  plants. 

Planting — Thirty-one  fields  were  transplanted  by 
May  31  and  the  other  13  by  June  5.  Fourteen  square 
feet  was  the  spacing  used  by  18  growers,  15  square 
feet  by  5,  and  16  square  feet  by  10  other  growers. 
Water  was  applied  in  setting  plants  by  29  growers. 
One-half  the  fields  were  set  by  hand  and  the  others 
with  a  transplanter. 

Cultivation — Twenty-three  growers  cultivated  five 
times,  seven,  four ;  five,  three,  and  four,  six  times. 

Hand  Weeding — Twenty-two  growers  weeded  by 
hand. 
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Spraying — Five  growers  sprayed  or  dusted  to  con¬ 
trol  insects. 

Cost  of  production  was  calculated  on  37  of  these 
records  from  which  complete  data  could  be  secured. 
In  arriving  at  these  cost  figures,  the  following  factors 
were  used:  Man  labor  was  charged  at  25  cents,  horse 
labor  at  15  cents,  and  truck  and  tractor  at  85  cents  per 
hour.  Commercial  fertilizer  was  charged  at  cost  and 
manure  at  75  cents  per  ton.  Interest  was  charged  on 
the  value  of  land  and  equipment  at  5  per  cent.  The 
average  investment  in  land  was  $131.97  per  acre.  De¬ 
preciation  was  charged  on  equipment  at  10  per  cent. 
The  average  investment  in  equipment  was  $8.97  per 
acre. 


The  following  summary  gives  the  hours  of  labor  re¬ 
quired  per  acre : 


Man 

Horse 

Tractor 

All  labor  to  time  of  picking.. 

,  47.23 

39.13 

4.70 

Picking  . 

.110.99 

Marketing  . 

.  15.55 

2.11 

11.69 

Total  . 

.173.77 

41.24 

16.39 

The  figures  given  below  are  average  costs  per  acre 
for  the  state.  The  data  from  each  farm  were  included 
in  the  summary  mailed  to  each  grower. 


Number  of  Records .  37 

Yield  (tons)  .  11.35 

Fertilizer  (lbs.)  .  680 

Manure  (tons)  .  6.34 

Costs  of 

Plants . $  10.48 

Interest,  Depreciation,  Tax .  10.14 

Spray  Materials  . 41 

Fertilizer  and  Manure .  14.15 

Labor  used  in  Growing .  21.42 

Total  Growing  Costs .  56.60 

Picking  .  27.75 

Marketing  .  17.26 

Total  Harvesting  Costs .  45.01 

Total  Costs .  101.61 

Cost  Per  Acre . 

Cost  Per  Ton .  8.95 


GRASS  HOLDS  SOIL  AND  SAVES  WATER 

JJ.  S.  D.  A.  Release 

Erosion  control  practices  on  Soil  Conservation 
Service  demonstration  areas  in  eastern  Texas  were 
about  95  per  cent  effective  in  withstanding  the  im¬ 
pact  of  recent  heavy  rains,  says  H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief 
of  the  Service,  after  an  inspection  tour  of  the  work  in 
that  State. 

“The  demonstrations,”  he  says,  “clearly  indicate  the 
value  of  a  coordinated  program  of  soil  and  moisture 
conservation.  Land  protected  by  grass,  strip  crops, 
terraces,  and  other  control  measures  lost  very  little  soil 
and  the  water  loss  was  greatly  reduced.  However,  on 
the  untreated  farms  in  the  same  general  locality,  there 
were  tragic  soil  losses  and  a  large  part  of  the  valuable 
rainfall  ran  off  the  fields.” 

Actual  measurements  of  soil  and  water  losses,  taken 
at  the  erosion  experiment  station  at  Tyler,  Texas,  pro¬ 
vide  evidence  of  the  need  for  soil  protection.  One 
heavy  rain  last  month — probably  a  record  downpour  as 
far  as  intensity  is  concerned — swept  soil  away  from  a 
cotton  field  at  the  rate  of  63  tons  per  acre,  and  31  per 
cent  of  the  rainfall  was  lost  as  immediate  runoff.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  rain,  no  soil  was  washed  away  from  an 
adjoining  field  of  grass,  and  only  three-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  rain  was  lost  as  runoff. 

Measurements  taken  at  the  erosion  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  at  Temple,  Texas,  during  1935,  show  similar  re¬ 
sults.  During  the  year,  105  tons  of  soil  per  acre  was 
washed  from  a  cotton  field  on  a  4-per  cent  slope,  and 
25  per  cent  of  the  rainfall  was  lost  as  runoff.  An  ad¬ 
joining  field  on  the  same  slope  which  had  been  strip- 
cropped  with  cotton  and  oats,  lost  only  three  tons  of 
soil  per  acre  and  12  per  cent  of  the  rainfall. 

“The  measurements  on  still  another  adjoining  area 
at  the  Temple  station  were  even  more  convincing,”  says 
Mr.  Bennett.  “This  third  field,  which  was  in  Bermuda 
grass,  lost  soil  at  the  rate  of  only  about  60  pounds  per 
acre,  and  much  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  rainfall 
runoff.” 


BEFORE  you  adopt  any  brand  name 
. . .  coMuU  (fUnk 

Ut  CiMUtMdi  .  .  .  0  where  nearly  a  million  brand 
names  are  on  file.  Only  one-third  of  the  names  are  registered 
at  Washington.  Guard  your  brands  and  use  LABELS  that 
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A  Champion 

CORN  COOKER  FILLER 


by  HANSEN 
MASTER  BUILT 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  GOOD  PACKING 
Furnished  with  or  without  Cooker  Tank.  Econom¬ 
ical,  sanitary,  enormous  capacity.  Automatic  stop, 
no-can,  no-fill,  no-spill.  Besides  corn  will  handle 
liquid  and  semi-liquid  products. 

Write  for  details 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 


CEDARBURG 


WISCONSIN 


ACCURATE  GRADES 

Sift  Out  the  Money  Peas  ! 

using  the  extra  large  sieving  surface 
of  the 

HYDRO -GEARED  GRADER 

All  except  the  largest  size  peas  pass  through 
the  perforations  within  2^  feet  of  the  feed 
end  of  each  sieve  leaving  7^  feet  for  accurate 
grading.  Entering  the  next  sieve  each  size  is 
given  its  full  10  feet  of  sieving  producing  the 
most  accurate  grading  possible. 

Ask  for  further  details 

THE  SINCLAIR  -  SCOTT  CO. 

^^The  Original  Grader  House*^ 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Spotty  Showers  Give  Some  Relief — Tomato  Plant  Setting  Re¬ 
tarded — Market  Reflects  Crop  Conditions — Decidedly  Firm — 
Most  Items  Advance. 

SOME  RAIN — The  past  week  has  been  “right  nice” 
in  sections  where  rains  have  occurred,  and  some 
of  these  include  some  of  the  leading  canning  crop 
regions,  but  not  many  of  them  report  a  sufficiency  of 
rain.  Many  sections,  especially  here  in  this  Tri-State 
region,  the  ground  had  become  powdery  dry  and  many 
crops  have  not  as  yet  been  planted.  Others  which  have 
lain  in  the  ground  for  weeks,  if  not  eaten  up  by  in¬ 
sects  are  bad  risks  for  any  possible  crops.  , 

Crop  Reports  this  week  show  that  some  sections 
have  had  rain  almost  in  the  nick-of-time,  principally 
by  the  pea  canners  now  at  work  upon  their  packs.  But 
even  these  so-called  “lucky”  ones  do  not  hope  for 
normal  packs,  as  based  upon  past  years’  experiences. 
The  desperation  of  crops  has  finally  gotten  through  to 
the  buyers  and  brokers,  and  they  are  saying  “how  can 
we  have  packs  when  the  canners  cannot  get  their  crops 
planted?”  That  ought  to  be  an  indication  of  what  is 
in  front  of  us  for  these  1936  packs,  and  give  all  canners 
pause  in  the  matter  of  further  sales  of  any  kind. 
Stocks  will  almost  certainly  cost  more  to  produce  than 
the  price  now  offered  for  them,  and  the  part  of  wisdom, 
therefore,  would  be  to  hold  them  against  future  orders, 
or  for  the  spot  market  later  on.  In  plain  language 
every  canner  ought  to  recognize  that  we  face  heavily 
reduced  packs  in  1936  of  all  crops — everyone  of  them 
has  been  short  so  far,  has  it  not? — and  with  the 
drought  and  uncertain  weather,  many  crops  not  yet 
fully  planted,  by  what  system  can  one  figure  that  be¬ 
fore  canning  time  ends,  there  will  be  big  packs?  The 
good  rains  are  reported  from  isolated  sections,  or  more 
particularly  if  the  good  rains  happened  to  hit  New 
York  City  or  Chicago,  the  dwellers  in  those  great 
canyons  will  see  plentiful  crops  and  big  packs,  for  one 
good  rain  makes  such  certain  to  be.  But  you  out  in 
the  fields,  living  with  the  crops  know  better.  Then 
why  do  you  listen  to  the  city  dwellers  tell  you  that  the 
packs  will  be  whoppers,  and  that  you  had  better  cut 
your  prices  and  sell,  sell,  sell,  or  you  will  be  ruined? 

Here  is  a  report  from  an  experienced  canner  in 
Pennsylvania  which  may  be  taken  as  the  average  con¬ 
dition  with  most  canners.  It  is  not  our  opinion ;  it  is 
his  report  to  his  buyers,  a  conscientious  report,  we 
assure  you.  If  you  sell  in  the  face  of  such  conditions 
what’s  the  use  trying  to  sell  you? 


CROP  CONDITIONS — We  have  had  so  little 
rain  since  late  in  March  that  peas  and  all  other 
crops  are  suffering  for  lack  of  moisture.  Pea 
vines  are  shorter  than  we  have  ever  known.  The 
best  estimate  we  can  now  make  of  our  1936  pea 
pack  is  about  50  per  cent  of  our  1935  pack. 

This  same  condition  applies  to  all  of  this  eastern 
territory,  from  southern  Virginia  to  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania — and  now  New  York  State  reports 
trouble  with  their  peas,  late  frosts,  dry  weather 
and  aphis.  Occasional  showers  have  been  spotty, 
giving  temporary  relief  to  some  small  sections 
where  a  few  miles  away  they  have  no  rain. 

Beans,  Sweet  Corn  and  Tomato  Plants  need  rain 
badly,  many  growers  have  delayed  planting  wait¬ 
ing  for  enough  moisture  to  germinate  seed.  Where 
plants  are  above  ground  they  are  standing  still. 
Taking  a  look  at  the  crop  reports,  we  find  that  the 
majority  of  corn  canners  planned  a  reduction  of  ap¬ 
proximately  25  per  cent  in  acreage.  Because  of  the  dry 
weather  experienced  thus  far  germination  has  been 
poor,  and  even  in  the  favorable  sections  that  have  had 
rain,  not  an  over-large  production  can  be  expected. 

The  pea  crop  in  the  Tri-State  section  has  proved  the 
most  disappointing  in  many  years,  permitting  opera¬ 
tions  for  only  a  few  days’  total  run.  Pea  canning  is 
done  on  the  ’Shore,  the  rest  of  the  section  will  finish 
this  week.  Aphid  is  putting  in  its  appearance  in  New 
York  State  and  Wisconsin.  Northern  Illinois  has  had 
some  rain  and  expectations  are  now  for  normal  yield. 
Southern  Wisconsin  has  also  had  rain,  which  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  helped  the  late  plantings,  but  the  early 
plantings  are  blossoming  and  podding  on  short  vines, 
which  means  a  considerable  cut  in  yield.  The  Northern 
part  of  the  State  will  undoubtedly  produce  a  normal 
crop  as  conditions  are  more  favorable. 

The  principal  tomato  growing  sections  report  little 
or  no  rain,  which  has  greatly  retarded  plant  setting 
and  also  caused  a  scarcity  of  plants.  Sections  in  the 
Tri-States  and  Southern  Pennsylvania  report  that  no 
plants  are  being  set  because  of  this  drought  condition. 

THE  MARKET — Crop  conditions  have  reflected  a 
pronounced  firmness  in  canned  vegetable  prices  with 
No.  2  standard  Alaskas  3’s  peas  formerly  quoted  at 
721/2  cents  to  75  cents  advancing  to  85  cents.  4’s  have 
advanced  10  cents  a  dozen  to  75  cents  and  771/2  cents, 
and  so  with  other  sizes  and  grades  of  peas. 

Kraut  is  showing  more  strength,  advancing  from 
70  cents  for  21/2’s  to  75  cents,  and  lO’s  are  now  quoted 
at  $2.75. 
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Sweet  Potatoes  have  taken  a  sharp  advance  on  all 
sizes,  2V2’s  advancing  from  85  cents  to  87 cents  to 
$1.25  per  dozen  for  quotations  in  the  East. 

Tomatoes  and  Juice  are  firm  at  prevailing  prices, 
with  considerable  advance  in  the  offing. 

ji  * 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  ‘*New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Confidence  Slowly  Returning — Opening  Pea  Prices  Named — 

Tomatoes  Firmer — California  Fruits  Unsettled — Shrimp 
In  Demand. 

New  York,  June  12,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION  —  Announcement  of  opening 
prices  on  new  pack  southern  peas  served  to  enliven 
an  otherwise  quiet  canned  foods  market  here  this 
week.  Canned  tomatoes  were  showing  more  strength 
in  California,  and  the  market  for  southern  packs  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  taking  on  a  better  tone  as  the  week-end 
neared.  The  trade  is  awaiting  the  announcement  of 
opening  prices  on  1936  pack  California  canned  peas, 
after  which  the  new  pack  market  will  be  in  full  sing. 

THE  OUTLOOK — ^While  distributors  have  not  en¬ 
tirely  recovered  from  the  severe  case  of  jitters  induced 
some  weeks  ago  when  overproduction  talk  was  gen¬ 
eral,  confidence  appears  to  be  slowly  returning.  Im¬ 
proved  buying  on  carryover  goods  has  already  been’ 
noted  on  some  items,  and  the  outlook  now  favors  a  slow 
stepping-up  of  buying  operations  as  the  trade  goes  into 
the  new  canning  season.  From  a  price  standpoint,  the 
near-term  outlook  is  decided  favorable. 

SOUTHERN  PEAS — Opening  prices  on  southern 
peas  were  announced  to  the  trade  here  at  the  week-end. 
Relatively  few  of  the  canners  have  come  out  with  quo¬ 
tations,  however,  and  it  may  be  that  the  prices  already 
named  are  in  the  nature  of  “trial  balloons.”  In  any 
event,  buyers  seem  disposed  to  so  regard  them,  and  are 
awaiting  the  action  of  other  packers.  Standard  4  sieve 
early  Junes  of  1936  pack  are  offering  at  75  cents,  with 
3  sieve  at  80  cents.  Standard  1  and  2  sieves  are  posted 
at  $1.30,  with  extra  standard  3  sieve  90  cents.  Prices 
on  1935  pack  peas  remained  unchanged  both  in  the  east 
and  midwest,  with  trading  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 

TOMATOES — Increased  firmness  in  the  California 
market  is  reported  this  week,  and  offerings  of  standard 
21/2S  under  the  posted  price  of  90  cents,  cannery,  are 
now  reported  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  southern  market 
is  doing  a  little  better,  canners  having  advanced  their 
asking  price  on  Is  all  of  II/2  cents  at  411/2  cents,  can¬ 
nery.  Standard  2s  for  prompt  shipment  are  quoted  at 
621/^  cents  and  up,  with  3s  at  $1.05  and  10s  at  $3.00. 
It  Is  evident  that  the  market  for  southern  tomatoes  is 
unduly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  rumors,  and  until 
some  progress  can  be  made  toward  controlling  the 
chronic  “bid  seekers”  among  brokers  and  selling  agen¬ 
cies  the  market  apparently  faces  an  unsettled  future. 
The  trade  is  carefully  watching  weather  conditions  in 


the  Tri-States  to  gauge  buying  policy  over  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  current  season. 

CORN — Buying  continues  rather  slack,  with  weak¬ 
ness  still  evident  on  standards,  which  are  avaliable  at 
65  cents  at  both  southern  and  midwestern  canneries. 
Buyers  are  apparently  of  the  belief  that  when  the  new 
pack  is  more  imminent,  canners  who  have  sizeable 
carryovers  will  start  cutting  prices  to  move  out  hold¬ 
ings  of  1935  pack.  Fancy  corn  holds  steady,  with  but 
limited  trading.  Little  interest  is  shown  in  futures  as 
yet. 

APRICOTS — Continued  easiness  is  evident  in  the 
market  for  California  apricots,  with  the  market  still 
under  pressure  on  the  Coast.  Reports  of  a  probable 
heavy  pack  on  the  Coast  this  year  have  not  added  to 
market  confidence  in  the  price  outlook,  and  distribu¬ 
tors  are  seeking  concessions  when  placing  business. 
The  market  is  currently  posted  at  $1.20  for  standards, 
$1.35  for  choice,  and  $1.50  for  fancy,  all  f.o.b.  Coast, 
with  the  packers  of  the  better  known  brands  asking 
considerably  over  these  levels.  Cooperation  between 
canners  and  groups  of  chains  and  independent  retail¬ 
ers  is  helping  to  cut  down  the  carryover  of  apricots, 
but  the  trade  is  skeptical  over  the  ultimate  benefits  of 
this  campaign. 

PEACHES — Cling  peaches  are  in  about  the  same 
boat  as  apricots,  insofar  as  both  carryover  stocks  and 
new  pack  are  concerned.  No  further  price  changes 
have  developed,  but  the  market  does  not  appear  as  firm 
as  has  been  the  case  within  recent  weeks.  Efforts  will 
be  made  to  hold  down  the  1936  pack  to  a  top  of  9,000,- 
000  cases  through  a  crop  control  program,  advices 
from  the  Coast  this  week  indicated. 

CHERRIES — There  has  been  a  little  buying  of 
Royal  Anne  cherries  on  the  basis  of  tentative  opening 
prices  announced  recently  by  California  and  northwest 
canners.  Most  distributors,  however,  appear  to  be 
waiting  until  later  on  in  the  season  to  make  their  com¬ 
mitments.  Reports  of  price  shading  on  new  pack  by 
northwest  independents  are  already  cropping  up. 

SALMON — The  trade  is  awaiting  action  on  the 
naming  of  prices  for  new  pack  salmon.  Opening  of  the 
Bristol  Bay  region  to  commercial  fishing  next  month 
will  result  in  a  heavier  pack  of  reds,  but  it  is  too  early 
as  yet  to  judge  the  probable  outturn.  Alaska  packers 
are  confronted  with  higher  wage  levels  this  season,  and 
this  will  probably  have  a  tendency  to  hold  up  prices  on 
the  new  pack.  Prices  on  spot  salmon  for  Coast  ship¬ 
ment  are  unchanged,  with  but  indifferent  demand  re¬ 
ported. 

SHRIMP — With  warm  weather  at  hand,  demand  for 
shrimp  is  on  the  upgrades  and  distributors  are  paying 
more  attention  to  rounding  out  their  stocks.  Holdings 
in  canners’  hands  are  short,  and  it  looks  as  though  dis¬ 
tributors  will  have  to  depend  partially  on  the  resale 
market  until  canning  operations  are  resumed  on  a 
larger  scale  on  the  Gulf  later  in  the  year.  Current 
prices  for  cannery  shipment  are  $1.20,  $1.25,  and  $1.^0 
for  small,  medium,  and  fancy,  respectively.  Many  job¬ 
bers  own  shrimp  at  10  to  15  cents  per  dozen  under 
these  prices,  which  will  show  them  a  nice  profit  at 
resale. 
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ELECTED — Samuel  C.  Rubin,  veteran  New  York 
wholesale  grocer  who  recently  retired  from  the  indus¬ 
try,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  testimonial  dinner-dance 
at  the  Hotel  McAlpin  by  the  Greater  New  York  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association  last  Saturday  night.  Mr. 
Rubin  was  elected  a  life-time  honorary  member  of  the 
association,  the  first  jobber  to  be*  so  honored  since  the 
formation  of  the  organization. 

jt  jt 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade’* 

General  Market  Conservative,  Tomatoes  Showing  Improve¬ 
ment — Weather  Seasonable,  Heavy  Aphis  Infestation  Re¬ 
ported —  Buying  Confined  to  Immediate  Requirements  — 
Annual  Field  Day  June  18th — Robinson-Patman  Bills — 
“The  Old  Timer”  Continues. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  12,  1936. 

General  market — Spots  are  in  fair  request 
with  buyers  continuing  to  play  along  conserva¬ 
tively.  There  is  not  much  anticipation  of 
wants.  Future  interest  is  mixed  and  where  prices  are 
higher  on  certain  items  as  compared  to  old  packs, 
little  business  passes. 

TOMATOES — The  market  seems  to  be  in  better 
condition  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  two  or  more 
months.  No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana  tomatoes  today 
at  65  cents  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  factory,  are  really  in  limited 
supply.  Most  of  the  major  factors  are  holding  at  70 
cents.  No.  2i/4  tin  tomatoes  are  still  scarce  and  where 
found,  command  $1.05  to  $1.10.  Future  tomatoes  are 
without  buying  interest  in  this  market. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 
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SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS—VINER  FEEDERS 

FoMadcrt  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


the  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS, □ 


PEAS — ^Weather  conditions  have  improved  in  the 
Northern  Illinois  district  as  well  as  throughout  Wis¬ 
consin,  although  reports  of  heavy  aphis  infestations 
reach  the  Chicago  trade  from  practically  all  canners. 
Actual  buying  in  new  pack  peas  is  in  narrow  channels. 

CORN — More  interest  has  been  noted  lately  in  No. 
2  tin  standard  Cream  Style  Narrow  Grain  at  65-671/^ 
cents,  factory,  at  which  basis  several  cars  have  been 
sold.  Limited  interest  has  been  noted  in  other  sizes 
and  grades  because  of  the  limited  basis  of  supply. 
Future  corn  drags  along  with  but  little  to  report. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— No.  2  good  standard 
Michigan  cut  wax  are  available  at  75  cents,  factory, 
but  the  buyers  do  not  seem  to  take  kindly  to  them. 

Some  interest  is  being  recorded  in  the  future  green 
beans,  particularly  the  whole  grades  which  have  been 
in  scant  supply  from  last  year’s  packing. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  demand  for  grapefruit  as  well 
as  grapefruit  juice  has  improved  with  the  firming  of 
the  market  at  primary  points.  Reports  have  it  that 
the  surplus  in  Florida  today  is  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  that  of  a  year  ago  this  time.  Then,  too,  the  adver¬ 
tising  program  of  the  Florida  interests  start  next 
month  and  it  is  expected  that  too  will  increase  the 
consumer  demand  during  the  Summer  period. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  a  large  chain  is  quoting 
to  the  consumer  No.  2  tin  fancy  grapefruit  at  10  cents 
a  can.  A  prominent  factor  remarked,  when  this  was 
called  to  his  attention:  “There  must  be  something 
wrong  somewhere.” 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— Trading  has  been  in 
limited  lines  on  peaches,  apricots  as  well  as  new  pack 
Royal  Annes.  Our  jobbers  are  simply  marking  time 
and  awaiting  developments. 

SPINACH — Arkansas  packings  still  seem  to  occupy 
the  spotlight  here,  especially  when  it  comes  to  the 
standard  and  extra  standard  grades  of  spinach  that  is 
available  at  low  prices.  No.  2  tin  spinach  is  quoted  at 
671/^  cents  f.  o.  b.  Ozark  factory, 

ANNUAL  FIELD  DAY— The  Food  Products  Club 
of  Chicago  announce  their  Annual  Field  Day,  to  be 
held  June  18th,  rain  or  shine,  at  the  Cog  Hill  Golf  and 
Country  Club.  The  boys  on  the  street  as  well  as  the 
buyers  seem  keenly  interested  in  this  annual  good- 
fellowship  gathering  and  tickets  are  already  hard  to 
secure.  It  looks  as  if  there  won’t  be  much  business 
done  in  the  Chicago  market  on  June  18th. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  BILLS— The  conferees  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  House  and  Senate  have  apparently 
ironed  out  the  differences  and  it  is  expected  that  as 
soon  as  Congress  takes  up  business  again,  these  two 
measures  will  soon  become  the  law  of  the  land.  Pro¬ 
ponents  of  these  bills  are  highly  elated  over  the  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  expected  that  any  trouble  will  be  met 
in  the  House  and  present  information  is  that  the 
Senate  will  also  pass  the  bills.  It  does  seem  that  A 
HUNDRED  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE 
BUYER — really  reached  the  Halls  of  Congress.. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week) — 
After  quaffing  his  favorite  libation  and  filling  his  pipe, 
the  Old  Timer,  instead  of  sinking  into  his  easy  chair. 
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strode  up  and  down  by  the  fireplace.  “Well,”  said  he, 
“did  you  notice  as  you  walked  through  the  house  how 
the  furniture  had  summer  clothes  on  ?  That’s  the  way 
my  daughter  does  when  we  go  away  for  a  spell.  Sure — 
we  are  going  away — leaving  this  week-end — agoing  up 
to  our  summer  home  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  You 
ought  to  run  up  and  see  us.  Young  Man.  Bass  fishing 
opens  the  20th  and  I  promise  you  good  sport. 

Yes — we’ll  be  there  all  summer,  indeed  I  will  not 
think  of  returning  until  Fall  or  until  the  danger  of 
hay-fever  is  over. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  for  your  Old  Timer  sketch 
in  The  Canning  Trade?  Well,  now  hadn’t  thought 
of  that,  but  if  you  will  have  my  friend  Judge  send  me 
his  weekly  paper  and  you  see  that  the  boys  in  my 
office  send  all  other  pertinent  news  up  to  me,  maybe 
I  will  get  in  the  humor  to  write  you  occasionally.  Any¬ 
way,  you  don’t  know  whether  the  readers  of  your 
column  care  anything  about  what  you’ve  told  them  of 
me.  Why  don’t  you  ask  them?  Then  if  they  want 
Old  Timer  to  continue,  I  will  try  to  measure  up  to 
their  expectations.” 

And  that  was  the  way  Old  Timer  and  your  reporter 
parted  company.  Therefore,  it  is  up  to  you,  Mr. 
Reader,  to  let  Editor  Judge  know  if  you  want 
Old  Timer  to  continue  (if  and  when)  with  his 
reminiscences. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Bean  Growers  Selling  to  Produce  Markets — Alabama  Governor 

Visits  Oyster  Reef — PWA  Oyster  Planting  to  Continue. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  12,  1936. 

EANS — The  canning  of  beans  is  moving  along  in 
a  somewhat  irregular  manner.  Some  days  pro¬ 
duction  is  good,  others  it  is  light  and  still  others 
there  is  none,  which  is  not  very  encouraging  from  a 
production  standpoint,  especially  when  buyers  are 
worrying  canners  for  deliveries. 

The  canners  of  this  section  report  that  due  to  the 
high  price  of  beans  on  the  produce  market,  a  good 
portion  of  their  contracted  beans  are  finding  their 
way  to  the  produce  market,  which  will  naturally  curtail 
their  production.  However,  this  is  not  an  unusual 
occurrence,  because  it  happens  every  year  that  the 
price  on  the  produce  market  is  high  and  it  seems  that 
there  is  very  little  that  canners  can  do  to  stop  the 
growers  from  “jumping  the  traces”  and  selling  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  contracted  acreage  to  the  produce  market. 

We  had  a  heavy  blow  and  rain  in  this  locality  last 
night,  and  if  the  strong  wind  did  not  do  too  much 
damage  to  the  plants,  the  rain  will  certainly  benefit 
them  and  the  crops  of  beans  need  all  the  breaks  that 
they  can  possibly  get. 


The  bean  situation  from  a  selling  standpoint  seems 
to  be  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  because  canners  have 
been  reporting  for  the  last  three  weeks  that  they  had 
no  beans  to  sell,  hence  had  no  quotations  out,  therefore, 
it  take  a  good  deal  of  scratching  to  try  to  assemble 
quotations  and  a  price  of  80  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2 
cut  stringless  beans  and  $3.75-$4.00  per  dozen  for  No. 
10,  f.  0.  b.  cannery,  appears  to  be  in  line. 

SHRIMP  were  a  little  more  plentiful  on  this  coast 
last  week  than  the  previous  one  and  the  raw  headless 
shrimp  dealers  report  a  fair  Summer  business,  but  no 
shrimp  were  canned. 

The  shrimp  were  all  large  and  fancy  while  dealers 
experienced  little  difficulty  in  moving  them,  yet  the 
price  was  slightly  lower  than  last  week,  due  to  heavier 
production  in  Florida  and  Texas. 

The  stock  of  canned  shrimp  is  dwindling  down  very 
fast  and  outside  of  large  No.  1  shrimp  quoted  at  $1.35 
per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  there  are  very  few  of  the 
other  grades  to  be  had. 

OYSTERS — Governor  Bib  Graves  was  in  Mobile  last 
Thursday  and  after  attending  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Oyster  Commission,  he  made  a  tour  of  the  oyster  reefs 
in  Mobile  Bay  on  the  State  launch. 

This  was  a  general  inspection  of  the  oyster  reef  re¬ 
habilitation  work  being  carried  on  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Commission. 

Members  of  the  Oyster  Commission  who  were  on 
the  tour  with  the  Governor,  were  I.  T.  Quinn,  Chair¬ 
man;  Nelo  J.  Gonzales,  Mobile,  Vice-Chairman;  Rep. 
A.  B.  McPhaul,  Seminole;  Charles  H.  Wakeford, 
Bonseour ;  Rep.  A.  L.  Staple,  Mobile,  and  Tony  Bryde, 
Chief  Inspector,  Bayou  La  Batre. 

From  Mobile,  the  Governor  went  to  his  Gulf  Shore 
cottage  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  week  resting 
and  fishing. 

BILOXI  OYSTER  WORK  RESUMED— The  follow¬ 
ing  Associated  Press  dispatch  appearing  in  the  Mobile 
Register  indicates  that  the  PWA  oyster  project  will 
be  continued: 

“Biloxi,  Miss.,  June  6 — R.  B.  Wall,  assistant  state 
PWA  administrator,  announced  today  that  work  would 
be  resumed  on  the  $100,000  coast  oyster  shell  planting 
project,  which  was  suspended  last  week  because  of 
labor  trouble. 

“Work  is  to  begin  Wednesday  and  over  400,000 
barrels  of  shell  will  be  planted  at  the  start.  B.  T.  Bar¬ 
nett  is  supervisor  and  engineer  of  the  work..  Mr.  Wall 
said  that  later  it  may  be  possible  to  plant  seed  oysters. 

A  conference  of  WPA  officials.  Fishermen’s  Union 
and  representatives  and  oyster  exchange  officials  re¬ 
sulted  in  reaching  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned.  The  controversy  concerned  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  non-union  foremen.  Union  men  are  to  get 
the  bulk  of  the  work  under  the  agreement. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Rain  Damages  Fruit  Crops — Fruits  Ripening  Early — Cherry 
Price  Advance  Expected — Tomatoes  in  Slight  Advance — Open¬ 
ing  Prices  Rule  as  Asparagus  Packing  Progresses— League  En¬ 
deavors  Minimum  Wage  State  Law  for  Women — Directors 

Chosen 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  June  11,  1936. 

Rain  has  fallen  during  the  week  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  State,  the  precipitation  ranging  from 
a  few  hundredths  of  an  inch  to  a  couple  of  inches. 
Reports  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  indicate  it  has 
been  raining  there  quite  heavily.  Considerable  damage 
has  been  done  to  cherries,  with  some  to  apricots,  prunes 
and  other  fruits.  In  California,  fruits  are  ripening 
about  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual  and  the  packing 
of  apricots  is  now  under  way  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley.  The  indications  are  that  canneries  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  region  will  be  working  on  apricots  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  month  and  that  peaches  ,will  come 
in  for  attention  in  July. 


CHERRIES — Quite  a  satisfactory  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  reported  on  cherries  at  the  tentative  opening 
prices  brought  out  recently  by  a  few  of  the  larger  in¬ 
terests.  At  the  time  these  made  their  appearance  some 
packers  contended  they  were  too  low  and  this  con¬ 
viction  is  growing.  It  would  seem  that  canners  have 
made  an  effort  to  get  these  tentative  lists  right  down 
to  rock  bottom  and  that  any  changes  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  advances.  The  damage  to  the  crop  by  rain 
is  real  and  quite  a  tonnage  that  might  have  gone  to 
canners  will  have  to  be  diverted  to  other  uses. 

TOMATOES — The  canned  tomato  market  has  firmed 
up  somewhat  here  and  some  of  the  leading  interests 
v.'h'Ich  brought  out  prices  on  the  1936  pack  a  few  weeks 
ago  have  seen  fit  to  make  slight  advances.  The  ad¬ 
vances  quoted  by  the  California  Packing  Corporation 
amount  to  2V^  cents  a  dozen  on  No.  2s  and  No.  2i4s, 
and  5  cents  on  No.  10s. 


SALMON — The  salmon  packing  industry  continues 
to  present  a  favorable  outlook,  according  to  Archie  W. 
Shiels,  president  of  the  Pacific  American  Fisheries, 
Inc.,  a  visitor  at  San  Francisco  from  the  Northwest. 
He  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  price  structure  of 
canned  salmon  will  stabilize  around  current  levels. 
This  year’s  catch  should  prove  a  good  one,  based  on  the 
cyclical  nature  of  salmon  runs  and  the  further  fact  that 
the  Bristol  Bay  fishing  grounds  in  Alaska  will  be  re¬ 
opened  early  in  July.  Spot  stocks  of  salmon  are  at 
comparatively  low  levels,  especially  those  of  Alaska 
reds,  which  amount  to  but  a  few  thousand  cases. 


ASPARAGUS — The  packing  of  asparagus  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  going  ahead  in  good  shape,  with  the  output 
believed  to  be  keeping  close  to  that  of  a  year  ago.  The 


season  ends,  according  to  agreement,  in  just  two  weeks. 
In  some  former  years,  packing  has  continued  until 
after  the  first  of  July.  The  opening  prices,  which  some 
buyers  felt  at  first  were  too  high,  have  since  been  ac¬ 
cepted  generally  and  business  has  been  of  good  volume, 
with  some  items  closely  sold  up. 

MINIMUM  WAGE  LAW — One  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California,  in  annual  meeting  last  week,  was  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  invalidating  the  New  York  minimum  wage  law. 
The  California  canners  went  on  record  as  unanimously 
favoring  the  continued  enforcement  of  the  California 
law  governing  the  hours,  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  women  and  minors.  A  resolution  to  this  end  was 
adopted,  as  follows : 

“In  the  light  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decision  just  rendered,  with  regard  to  minimum  wages 
for  women,  the  Canners  League  of  California  at  its 
annual  meeting  today  reiterates  its  position  that  in  its 
opinion  the  best  interests  of  canners,  women  workers 
and  minors  are  served  through  the  determination  of 
wages  and  working  conditions  by  the  State  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission.  The  California  law  was  not  be¬ 
fore  the  Court,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  members 
of  this  organization  to  continue  to  follow  the  orders  of 
the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  assuming  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  work  continues  along  the  lines  now  being 
followed.’’ 

At  the  executive  session,  directors  were  chosen,  as 
follows :  C.  N.  Lovegreen,  Hunt  Bros  Packing  Co. ;  M. 

E.  Wangenheim,  California  Conserving  Co.,  Inc. ;  R.  L. 
Pratt,  California  Packing  Corp. ;  Elmer  E.  Chase,  Sr., 
Richmond-Chase  Co. ;  W.  A.  Gellersen,  Libby,  McNeill 
&  Libby ;  F.  A.  Wilder,  Pratt-Low  Preserving  Co.,  and 

F.  S.  Wyatt,  Elmhurst  Packers,  Inc.  Members  of  the 
board  whose  terms  of  office  carry  over  are:  Burl 
Brant,  Sutter  Packing  Co.;  A.  W.  Eames,  California 
Packing  Corp.;  D.  C.  Kok,  United  States  Products 
Corp.,  Ltd. ;  G.  N.  Pfarr,  Tri-Valley  Packing  Associa¬ 
tion;  E.  Powers,  Manteca  Canning  Co.,  and  T.  H. 
Richards,  Bercut-Richards  Packing  Co. 
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CONTROL  OF  SPOILAGE  IN  CANNING  OF 
PUMPKIN  AND  SQUASH 

( Continued  from  page  8 ) 

Since  this  report  will  be  published,  I  am  as  a  matter 
of  record  entering  our  suggested  processes  (from  Bul¬ 
letin  26-L,  Revised)  for  pumpkin  in  No.  2,  2^2,  3,  and 
No.  10  cans.  The  processing  temperatures  given  are 
240  and  245  °F  and  an  initial  temperature  of  at  least 
180°F  is  assumed. 

Time  (min.)  Time  (min.) 

Can  Size  at240°F  at245°F 


2 

55 

50 

21/2 

65 

60 

3 

75 

65 

10 

130 

120 

Strangely  enough,  it  appeared  from  our  records  that 
the  majority  of  canners  use  more  severe  processes  than 
are  suggested  here.  In  some  instances  at  least  this  has 
been  due  to  spoilage  experience.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  these  processes  should  be  regarded  as  the  ab- 
olute  minimum.  In  all  probability,  they  will  be  re¬ 
vised  upwards  within  the  near  future. 

WITH  CANNED  FOODS  DISTRIBUTORS 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

butter  deficit  of  these  individual  states  varies  from  a  few  thous¬ 
and  to  several  hundred  million  pounds.  This  deficit  must  be 
imported  from  the  surplus  producing  states  or  from  foreign 
countries  or  else  people  must  live  below  the  national  standard 
of  living. 

“Yet  in  the  face  of  these  facts  there  has  been  for  years  a  per¬ 
sistent  and  pernicious  attempt  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
retail  grocer  to  handle  oleomargarine,  and  to  deny  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  access  to  a  product,  commended  by  the  highest  authori¬ 
ties  on  nutrition,  which  help  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

“Retail  grocers  must  oppose  the  imposition  of  a  direct  tax 
on  any  legitimate  food  product,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  de¬ 
prives  him  of  satisfying  his  consumer  needs  and  when  he  be¬ 
comes  an  advocate  and  a  champion  of  removing  such  restrictions 
and  regulatory  requirements  as  now  pertain  to  oleomargarine, 
he  is  discharging  his  rightful  responsibility  and  performing  a 
public  service.” 

PRODUCTION  STUDIES 

Applied  Wisdom  and  Experience  From  the  Industry's 
Leading  Authorities 

INDEX  OF  APPEARANCE 


In  Issite  of: 

JUNE  15 — ^“Control  of  Spoilage  in  the  Canning  of  Pumpkin 

and  Squash”  by  E,  J.  Cameron,  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  22 — “Cost  Accounting  for  the  Kraut  Industrsr”  by 

George  V.  Rountree. 

JUNE  29 — ^“Meat  Studies  at  National  Canners  Laboratories” 

by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 

AND  A  BARGAIN  AT  THAT 

“You  say  Jones  is  tired  of  his  wife?” 

“Well,  he  has  a  sign  on  the  front  gate  reading, 
‘Honey  for  sale.’  ” 

WANTED :  A  MAN 

Two  old  maids  were  planning  for  the  holidays. 
“Anna,”  said  one,  “would  a  long  stocking  hold  all  you’d 
want  for  Christmas?” 

“No,  Elvira,”  responded  the  other,  “but  a  pair  of 
socks  would.” 

A  RISING  MARKET 

The  stockholder  was  very  ill,  and  at  times  delirious. 
In  one  of  his  lucid  moments  he  asked  the  nurse  what 
the  last  reading  had  shown  his  temperature  to  be. 

“One  hundred  and  one,”  replied  the  nurse. 

“Good,”  said  the  patient.  “When  it  gets  to  101  •/> 
sell.” 

A  SHINNING  EXCEPTION 

“The  slow  thinkers  live  longest,”  says  a  prominent 
psychologist.  Not  if  they  cross  the  street. 

OUT  OF  SEASON 

“What  kind  of  a  license  do  you  want — a  hunting 
license?”  asked  the  clerk  in  the  City  Hall. 

“No,”  was  the  reply,  “I’m  through  hunting;  I  want 
a  marriage  license.” 

SIMILARITY 

Nearsighted  Old  Lady:  Is  that  the  headcheese  over 
there  ? 

Clerk:  No,  ma’am — that’s  one  of  his  assistants! 

OLD  STUFF 

Mother :  Come  here,  Johnnie,  I  have  some  good  news 
for  you. 

Johnnie  (without  enthusiasm)  :  Yes,  I  know ;  brother 
is  home  from  college. 

Mother:  Yes,  but  how  did  you  know? 

Johnnie:  My  bank  won’t  rattle  any  more. 

UNDUE  CREDIT 

Salesman :  No,  you  can’t  fool  me.  Do  you  think  I’ve 
been  riding  in  sleepers  all  my  life  for  nothing? 

Ticket  Agent :  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised. 

STILL  USEFUL 

“Has  your  husband  given  up  golf?” 

“Yes,  but  he  still  uses  the  language  when  changing 
tires.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

ASPARAGUS 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

2.76 

2.86 

Large,  No.  2% . 

2.80 

2.70 

2.36 

2.90 

2.86 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

2.35 

2.50 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

1.60 

1.70 

1.86 

1.86 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.26 

2.36 

2.36 

2.46 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.36 

2.45 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

— 

2.40 

2.10 

2.60 

2.20 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Who.  Green.  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 

BEETS 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

No.  21^  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 
Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — WholeKtain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CORN — Creamstyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


.40 

.40 

.42% 

.45 

.76 

.76 

.76 

.86 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.65 

.80 

.85 

.82% 

.85 

.80 

4.00 

4.00 

3.76 

4.00 

3.60 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.85 

.85 

3.76 

4.00 

4.26 

.66 

.76 

.62% 

.70 

.86 

3.76 

3.76 

3.00 

3.50 

4.26 

1.40 

1.46 

1.10 

1.16 

.85 

.90 

4.00 

4.25 

.70 

.76 

.67% 

.76 

1.25 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.86 

.66 

.62% 

.65 

.80 

.771/2 

.80 

.76 

.75 

.65 

.70 

1.00 

1.00 

3.25 

3.26 

2.76 

3.60 

.76 

.80 

.80 

.96 

.96 

1.10 

8.16 

.90 

.95 

.70 

.86 

.90 

3.76 

4.00 

3.00 

4.00 

3.40 

.66 

.70 

3.00 

3.26 

.60 

.66 

•  •••••• 

3.20 

^26 

3.00 

8.00 

.66 

.86 

1.10 

1.36 

— 

1.00 

1.16 

1.10 

1.20 

7.60 

.92%  .96 

...““ 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

6.75 

7.76 

6.76 

6.00 

.90 

.90 

.85 

.86 

1.16 

1.16 

1.06 

1.10 

— 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

4.76 

6.76 

.76 

.80 

.70 

.86 

4.26 

4.26 

8.86 

4.60 

.65 

.67% 

.66 

.70 

4.00 

4.00 

«•••••• 

•••fee* 

4.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 

Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  1,  Tall . 66  .60 

No.  2%  . 70  .76 

No.  10  . 3.00  8.00 


.47% 

.62% 

2.00 


.60 

.66 

2.16 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2. _ _ _ 

No.  10  . 


.86 

.86 

.66 

.90 

4.26 

4.26 

3.60 

4.26 

.76 

.76 

.66 

.70 

3.76 

3.76 

8.26 

8.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . .  .90  .90  .90 

No.  10  . . . — . .  3.76  3.76  3.76 


PEAS 

No.  2  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s........... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s........... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6a . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s..., 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s  . . 

lOs  . . . 


1.60 

1.70 

1.40 

1.46 

••••••. 

1.60 

1.66 

1.86 

1.40 

1.86 

1.46 

1.26 

1.80 

1.20 

1.80 

1.16 

1.20 

i!io 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

i.io 

1.16 

1.46 

1.20 

1.26 

1.06 

1.00 

1.26 

1.86 

1.16 

1.20 

1.00 

1.20 

1.06 

1.10 

•••••- 

.90 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

1.06 

1.16 

— 

.96 

1.05 

1.06 

1.06 

.— ••• 

6.26 

6.26 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

.76 

.90 

■82% 

.82% 

4.60 

4.76 

4.60 

4.60 

.70 

.76 

— 

1.40 

L60 

L26 

1.86 

1.30 

1.36 

1.16 

1.20 

.90 

1.10 

1.80 

1.10 

1.20 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

.96 

.80 

.85 

.92% 

.92% 

.80 

1.00 

.92% 

.92% 

4.25 

4.26 

4.26 

6.26 

4.00 

4.00 

.76 

.77% 

.76 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

3.76 

4.00 

4.00 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

.72% 

.86 

.90 

i.oo 

4.00 

4.26 

.70 

.77% 

.80 

1.10 

.92% 

.92% 

.45 

. 

. 

.66 

.66 

2.40 

8.00 

8.20 

.70 

.70 

3.26 

PUMPKIN 


Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  8  . . . . 

.  . 

.86 

.96 

No.  10  . 

.  3.50 

3.76 

3.00 

3.60 

3.76 

4.06 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  800 _ 

. 

.50 

.66 

Nn  . 

. 75 

.75 

.60 

.65 

■Nft  a'“  . . . . .  .  . 

No.  10  . 

2.75 

2.75 

2.20 

2.40 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

.85 

.67% 

.80 

.95 

1.02% 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.15 

1.15 

.90 

1.00 

1.15 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

_  3.50 

8.76 

3.00 

3.60 

3.75 

4.06 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas . 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas . 

Triple,  No.  2 . . . 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack......„».....  .85  .86  . 

No.  2%  - -  1.25  1.25  .87% 

No.  3  . . . .  1.25  1.26  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack..... 

No.  2%  . - 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10  . . . 


1.26  1.26 
1.25  1.25 
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CANNED  FRUITS— Continmd 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


Bias  tern 
Low  High 


TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  tVi  . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock . 

No.  10  . 

Std..  No.  1,  Trim . 

No.  10  . 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  10  . . . 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


Solid  pack 

.46 

.46 

.46 

.60 

.86 

.96 

.70 

.80 

.67% 

.76 

.96 

1.16 

1.06 

1.06 

1.06 

1.10 

1.36 

1.60 

1.16 

**••••• 

3.60 

8.10 

3.25 

4.00  4.26 

With  puree 

.41% 

.42% 

.46 

.47% 

.65 

.67% 

.62% 

.66 

.66 

.70 

.76 

.77% 

.97%  1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

.90 

.95 

1.06 

1.06 

3.25 

3.00 

3.16 

2.90 

3.00 

3.00 

.42%  . 

.47%  .60 

4.00 

3.26  . 

3.60  4.00 

3.60 

.40  . 

3.00  8.00 

3.00 

8.60 

.70 

2.75 

.70 

2.76 

.37% 

2.76 

.42% 

3.26 

.60 

3.25 

.70 

3.60 

.80 

3.75 

3.75 

.66 

.96 

3.00 

.76 

1.00 

3.25 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  Na  2% . . 

No.  10  . . . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  8  . . . .  . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  Syrup . . . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . . . . 

No.  10  .  7.00  7.00 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2..,. . .  ...... 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2.... . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . . . . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No,  2 . 


Central 
Low  High 


4.90  6.00 

i'.i'H  iiiio 


4.10  4.26 


6.76  6.00 

1.40  1.60 

1.40  1.60 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water .  2.60  2.76 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.75  3.00  3.00  8.16 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.15  .  . 


3.00  3.25 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.86  2.66 

8.26  8.76 


2.26  2.30 

2.16  2.26 
1.90  2.00 


8.00 

2!i5 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2,  Fancy . 

No.  10  _ _ 

No.  2,  Std . 

No.  10  . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2  Vi.  Choice . 

No.  2%,  Std . 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  300  . . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  6  . 


1.10 

I'ib’ 

.62% 

.62% 

80 

.80 

.96 

.96 

3.00 

3.00 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2%..„ . 

Std.,  No.  2^.„ . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  8 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10...... . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  107........ 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


.70  .76 

3.10  3.25 

.67%  .70 

2.86  3.00 


Canned  Fish 


1.60  1.86 
1.36  1.66 

1.20  1.80 


.60 

1.15 

3.60 


HERRING  ROE 

.  1  RO 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00 

1.75 

.  2  on 

LOBSTER 

5  50 

6.50 

3.25 

%  lb . 

.  3.26 

%  lb . 

.  1.96 

1.96 

OYSTERS 

95 

1.06 

.  1,90 

10  oz . . . 

.  2.00 

2.10 

Selects,  6  oz.. 


3.26 


1.76  1.90 

1.66  1.70 

1.40  1.60 

8.60  4.00 
6.00  6.26 

3.60  3.60 


1.60  1.66 
1.30  1.46 

1.26  1.26 

1.10  1.12% 


4.26  4.60 


1.60  . 

1.80  . 

1.46  . 

1.70  . 

6.10  6.10 


6.76  6.00 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % .  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.26  1.26 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.40  1.40 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.60  . 

%  Oil,  Keyless . . .  3.26  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . .  . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.76  2.90 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%s  . 

V4S  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%s  . 

¥48  . 


2.36  2.36 

.  1.66 

.  1.76 


1.06  1.10 


.  1.76 

.96  1.00 

1.66  1.66 


.  1.40 

2.76  3.00 


.  6.02% 

10.60  12.00 

6.00  6.86 

3.86  4.26 

.  9.00 

. .  6.00 

_  8.60 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 

WE  ARE  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  and 
also  specialize  in  buying  and  selling  used  and  rebuilt 
canning  machinery.  Write  us  in  reference  to  what 
you  desire  to  buy  or  sell.  Catalogs  for  the  asking. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALE — Discontinued  plant. 
Tomato  Finishers;  Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Onion 
Peeling  and  Grinding  Machine;  Buffalo  Silent  Food 
Chopper;  Can  Conveyors;  Tomato  Washers  and 
Scalders;  2"  thick  Cypress  Cook  Tanks;  Tomato  Peel¬ 
ing  Tables;  Hand  Fed  Rotary  Chile  Sauce  Filler; 
Catsup  Bottle  Filling  Machine;  Cyclone  Tomato  Pulp 
Machine;  2"  Copper  Coils;  Bean  Destoner;  Pea  Con¬ 
veyors;  Nailing  Machines;  Boxing  Machines;  Box 
Stitchers;  Improved  Labeling  Machines;  Taylor’s 
Recording  Thermometers ;  all  size  Pulleys ;  Scales. 
C.  M.  London  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Greenwood,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — 18  heavy  gauge  Aluminum  Steam  Jack¬ 
eted  Kettles,  175  gals,  capacity  each.  On  iron  stands. 
Excellent  condition.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc., 
18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Apple  Machines.  6  Coons  Seed  Cellers 
and  Slicers ;  6  Coons  Roller  Inspection  Tables ;  6  Pease 
Double  Unit  Automatic  Peelers.  Slightly  used,  all  in 
A-1  condition.  Address  Box  A-2121  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Three  No.  6  Huntley  Pea  Graders,  in 
perfect  condition.  Draper  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milford,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — 12  round  modern  Pressure  Retorts,  in¬ 
side  measurements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  diameter, 
all  in  good  condition ;  can  have  one  or  all,  or  as  many 
as  you  want — $50.00  each.  One  Meyers  Self-Oiling 
Bulldozer  Pump,  No.  913  M,  belt  driven,  intake  and 
discharge  IV2  i^^ch — $65.00.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing 
Co.,  Lewiston,  Maine. 

FOR  SALE — One  75  ft.  Can  Conveyor  with  cable  in 
first  class  shape.  Fully  equipped  with  2  H.P.  C.E.-A.C. 
Motor.  Built  in  reduction  gear  both  motor  and  con¬ 
veyor.  Address  Box  A-2126  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — M  &  S  Can  Fillers  for  300  No.  2,  No. 
2^2  and  No.  10  cans.  Have  no  can-no  fill  attach¬ 
ments.  Nearly  New  Link  Belt,  100  station  Merry-go- 
Round  Peeling  Table.  Address  Box  A-2128  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Ayars  six-cylinder  Plunger  Filler,  in 
fair  condition,  for  filling  No.  10  cans.  Will  fill  Pumpkin, 
Squash,  Tomato  Pulp,  etc.,  price  very  reasonable. 
Edgar  F.  Hurff  Co.,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 12'  Blancher,  Ayars  Universal  Filler, 
Burt  Labeler,  two  24,000  gal.  Vinegar  Tanks,  one 
Wonder  Cooker,  Sprague  Exhauster,  Open  Kettles, 
Jumbo  Cherry  Fitters  and  Steam  Crane.  Address 
Box  A-2129  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  —  Used  Blanchers,  Colossus  Graders, 
Corn  Cutters  and  Huskers,  Bean  Cutters,  etc.  Hughes 
Machinery  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE  BOILERS— 40,  50,  60,  80,  100,  150  H.  P. 
Economic;  60,  80,  100  H.  P.  Vertical;  100  H.  P.  Loco¬ 
motive;  100,  150  H.  P.  H.R.T.,  Steam  Engines,  Pumps, 
Motors,  Air  Compressors,  Pulleys,  Hangers  and  Shaft¬ 
ing.  Mallory  Machine  Co.,  522  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — To  buy  used  canning  equipment  any 
quantity.  Write  us  before  selling.  We  also  carry  a 
large  stock  of  new  and  used  equipment.  Acme  Foundry 
&  Machine  Co.,  616  N.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

WANTED  —  Used  Beet  Machinery.  Blancher, 
Peelers,  Sheer,  Dicers,  etc.  Summit  Products  Co., 
Mt.  Summit,  Ind. 

WANTED — One  Langsenkamp  Pulp  Machine.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  A-2130  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  RENT— FACTORIES 

FOR  RENT — For  canning  or  storage  space,  all  or 
any  part  of  two-story  cannery  building,  about  40,000 
square  feet.  Acreage  available.  Some  canning  ma¬ 
chinery  installed.  Large  railroad  siding.  Water  and 
steam  supply.  C.  M.  London  &  Co.,  Greenwood,  Del. 

FOR  SALE  — PLANTS 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants  grown  from  Indiana, 
Baltimore  and  certified  Marglobe  seed  will  be  ready 
for  shipment  by  May  15th.  Cabbage  Plants  by  May 
10th.  For  information  write  or  wire:  Green  River 
Plant  Company,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

FOR  SALE — Certified  Marglobe  Tomato  Plants; 
Certified  Rutgers  Tomato  Plants ;  from  Certified  Seed. 
$1.25  per  thousand.  Prompt  shipment.  Good  arrival 
guaranteed.  Vickers  Plant  Farms,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 
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FOR  SALE — Millions  of  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower 
Plants  now  ready.  Special  prices  by  express  or  deliv¬ 
ered  by  truck.  Also  offer  Certified  Marglobe  and  other 
varieties  of  Tomato  Plants,  Sweet  Pepper  and  Sweet 
Potato  Plants  for  prompt  delivery.  Phone  146,  wire 
or  write  J.  P.  Councill  Company,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — Two  thousand  five-gallon  cans  of 
strictly  whole  tomato  pulp,  good  flavor  and  fine  color. 
W.  L.  Jones  Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Foreman  for  fish  and  dog  food  canning  plant  in 
Florida.  Must  know  fish  canning  thoroughly.  Year  around 
position.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
968,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

WANTED — Man  to  serve  as  technical  advisor  and  super¬ 
visor  of  small  cannery  chain,  capable  of  instructing  help  and 
establishing  up-to-date  and  efficient  methods  of  packing  quality 
vegetables  and  fruit.  Address  Box  B-2127  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  manage  small  capacity  plant 
for  jellies,  mayonnaise,  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2094  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — To  employ  a  man  with  experience  in  selling 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  canned  foods  from  first 
hands.  This  man  must  be  of  proved  executive  ability.  We  sell 
this  product  in  volume  and  the  man  engaged  will  have  a  large 
field  in  which  to  demonstrate  his  ability.  Address  Box  B-2113 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — A  thoroughly  experienced  man  for  operating  Bliss 
Automatic  Feed  Press.  Must  know  how  to  adjust  dies  and  keep 
them  sharp.  Unless  you  can  give  good  references  do  not  apply. 
Small  plant  in  Southern  Ohio.  Address  Box  B-2102  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  Assistant  Sales  Manager  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  oysters, 
shrimp  and  vegetables  South  Atlantic  Coast.  Only  high  grade 
man  with  ample  experience  considered.  References  required. 
Good  salary  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2131  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent.  Can  build  and 
supervise  the  installation  of  canning  plants;  pack  a  full  line 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  beef  and  chicken,  etc.  Fine  references. 
Address  Box  B-2100  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Twenty  years’  experience  in  the 
canning  business  packing  tomatoes,  green  beans  and  pumpkins. 
Plant  manager;  understand  everything  from  the  grower  to  the 
jobber.  Address  L,  B.  102,  Clever,  Mo. 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  of  pea  canning  fac¬ 
tory.  Long  experience.  WiU  furnish  best  of  references.  Would 
consider  season,  but  prefer  year  around.  Address  Box  B-2105 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  as  field  man,  experienced  in  truck  crop 
production;  born  and  raised  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  the 
Shoepeg  Corn  country,  and  know  whole  grain  corn  crop  pro¬ 
duction.  Young  man,  37,  married,  and  seek  permanent  position 
with  progressive  canners.  References  Address  Box  B-2124 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Not  Just 

Seeds  for  Canners— 

SEEDS  for  CANNERS’ 

PROFITS 

Write  for  complete  canning  seed  buyer's  guide 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

“America's  Oldest  Seed  House" 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 

will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chain*. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
BASKETS,  Picldnq. 

Planters  Mfq.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

&ott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  H 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinciair-Scott  Co.,  Eialtimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapm^ul  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morr^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


that  supply  them. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CREDn  SERVICE. 

National  Food  Industries,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSaAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy 
FaLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Mirs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Cannen. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 

F.  U.  Palmer  Insurance,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS, 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Devrey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  CamOridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  m. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  Belleville,  Ill. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conii 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 


also  for  Cut  String  Beans 

Built  in  two  sizes- -Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


%  For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

%  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

0  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

0  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

0  Compression  adjustment. 

%  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 
Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


PJLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

JS^wBALTIMOR^ 


EARLIER  .  .  MORE  UNIFORM 


Henderson  s  Bush  Lima  Beans 


THE  ASGROW  STRAIN 


This  pure-line  stock  represents  a  distant  advance  in  uni¬ 
formity  of  vine  growth  and  concentration  in  setting  of 
pods,  resulting  in  a  higher  percentage  of  green  beans  at 

the  canning  stage. 


AsBoriatrli  CSrnutrrB,  iittr. 

Breeders  ar\d  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

atipn,  Caimprttrut 

BREEDING  STATIONS  AND  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


